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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Grow a pair 

Chris Strafford attempts to defend the 
actions of himself and his comrades in 
Manchester Left Unity in regard to the 
suspension of CPGB and Communist 
Platform member Laurie McCauley 
(Letters, May 28). 

Unfortunately comrade Strafford’s 
musings offer little in the way of 
concrete facts or historical reality. He 
writes: “Apart from a few responses 
on social media, I have not risen to 
the personal attacks, the outright 
lies and smears against myself and 
the Manchester branch by Laurie’s 
organisation.” Well, actually in his letter 
he does smear comrade McCauley, 
making allegations without citing any 
concrete examples. He refers to Laurie’s 
“persistently bad behaviour, where 
members, particularly women, were 
treated to sneers, jibes and personal 
insults”. So what was said specifically? 

This silence begs the question: are 
we talking personal insults or actually 
political disagreement? In the current 
state of the prissy left, comrades get 
very upset and agitated when their 
politics are criticised. And what is this 
about “particularly women”? (In truth 
political criticisms were levelled by 
comrade McCauley against one female 
comrade - see ‘What safe spaces lead 
to’ Weekly Worker May 22 2014). And 
the “jibes and personal insults”? Was 
he calling her fat? Making fun of her 
outfit? What was so beyond the pale? 

Comrade Strafford goes on to 
criticise the leadership of the CPGB, 
commenting: “The behaviour of the 
group’s leaders towards those it sees 
as threats, whether internal or external, 
has always been vicious, often apolitical 
and personal and ultimately concerned 
with preserving the leadership body, 
not progressing a political strategy. The 
hallmarks of a sect.” 

As I recall, when political differences 
arose between the leadership of this 
organisation and Chris Strafford over his 
desire to turn Communist Students into 
a broad-based campus project, rather 
than a student-based organisation, the 
debates we had were not “apolitical”, 
but rather about how best to organise 
students on campus. The discussions 
were around how organisations such as 
CS, etc relate to the party as a whole and 
the discipline expected of members of 
the CPGB, as opposed to the discipline 
expected of, for example, non-CPGB 
members of CS. 

These examples are palpably about 
“political strategy”, not “personal 
attacks. As for the “vicious” behaviour 
of the leadership against perceived 
“threats”, this is reminiscent of the 
“jibes and personal insults” mentioned 
above. What specifically does he find so 
vicious? Open debate? Hard polemic? 

In terms of his own political 
differences with the CPGB, comrade 
Strafford, just like anyone proposing 
an opposition viewpoint, was given 
the opportunity to write in this paper, 
and encouraged to argue his position at 
CPGB aggregates and political events. 
In reality, rather than fight his comer, the 
comrade rarely attended such events. In 
fact, he and his comrades in Manchester 
boycotted the CS conference where his 
motion on changing the nature of CS 
into a broad-based campaign was put. 

Comrade Strafford continues with a 
fictional history: "... this is not the first 
time I have been involved in an action to 
censure Laurie because of his behaviour 
in a political organisation. Laurie was 
removed from an organising role in the 
London branch of Communist Students, 
with the blessing of the current 
leadership of the CPGB, because of his 
destructive behaviour within it.” The 
truth was comrade McCauley asked to 
leave London to go to Scarborough. 


He wasn’t “removed” to Yorkshire’s 
equivalent to Siberia (no offence!). 

Lastly, the comrade comments: 
“At no time have we opposed open 
reporting of our political work, whether 
online or in the pages of the Weekly 
Worker. What we have no time for, and 
neither should Left Unity, is destructive 
personal attacks by individual members 
that dismpt and damage our collective 
work.” 

Let’s be clear: comrade McCauley’s 
report of his branch meeting (the reason 
given by Manchester for their decision 
to suspend him) focused on political 
differences. Firstly, how two comrades, 
Bev Keenan and Ian Parker, sought to 
organise and build the branch - not what 
they wore, their hairdos, their taste in 
music, etc. The other key issue was in 
regard to how LU should approach the 
allegations of domestic abuse made 
against RMT top and Socialist Party 
member Steve Hedley. 

If comrade Laurie used colourful 
language in his report, so what? That’s 
the nature of politics. At the risk of 
being deemed sexist, grow a pair! 
Sarah McDonald 
London 

Unfortunate 

I have known Laurie McCauley for 
many years and I do not recognise 
the description of him contained in 
Chris Strafford’s letter. I have always 
found Laurie to be calm, rational and 
comradely in debates, irrespective of 
whether he agreed or disagreed with 
me or others. 

It is unfortunate that the failure to 
deal with his case has led to this lengthy 
and unjustified suspension - and now 
this attempt at character assassination. 

Yassamine Mather 

London 

Saturday stall 

It was refreshing to see Jim Lowe’s 
well-crafted and thought-inducing letter 
last week about the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition electoral campaign 
for council seats in north Devon (May 
28). 

I was especially struck by this 
passage: “there are deep levels of 
cynicism amongst large swathes of 
the working class. Many of these 
people seem unwilling to countenance 
any possibility that politics might 
bring about any positive change in 
their condition.” His next sentence 
reports the same old, same old, the 
hammer-blow to the possibility of a 
collective response, however partial 
and fragmentary: “They are inward¬ 
looking, seeking to shut themselves 
off from the world.” The lonely crowd. 
Bowling alone. Bluntly, Tusc found that 
no-one listens to us, no-one believes us, 
that our message is rejected by those 
who would seemingly benefit most 
from what we call for. Why? 

Jim says, “although the modern 
left has the benefit of the corpus of 
Marxist works,... it is in a comparable 
situation to that of the Utopians. There is 
a lack of awareness and understanding 
concerning the balance and nature of 
class forces, and the attitudes of strata 
within classes, to be able to ground 
a strategy on a concrete assessment 
of the society we live in.” That’s the 
relationship of knowledge/ignorance to 
practice, and in terms of class struggle 
Leo Panitch made a historical point last 
Friday, at the opening plenary of the 
Left Forum in faraway New York, when 
recounting a conversation he had had 
with Tony Benn a few years before the 
2008 financial crisis. 

Benn: when do you think a socialist 
politics will re-emerge? 

Panitch: I think we may be in a period 
like that between the Chartists and the 
1889 London dockers’ strike. 

This idea has also been expressed 
in post-crisis Britain, especially after 
the 2011 public-sector pension strikes 
(remember them?), the high point 


in saying ‘no’ to the almost seven 
years of the exploited and oppressed 
financing both the state and a recovery 
in profitability. 

The 1889 dockers, whilst helping 
value flow in and out of London, helping 
the empire along swimmingly on its 
sweet and merry way, had nowhere to 
turn themselves, all individual solutions 
having left them resolutely glued 
to the bottom of the barrel, scarcely 
indistinguishable from the detritus of 
life. Their physical circumstances were 
almost certainly worse than today’s 
dockers in, for example, Lagos or 
Karachi; as Colonel Birt, the boss of 
Millwall docks (was this the origin of 
‘no-one likes us’?) told a parliamentary 
committee: 

“The poor fellows are miserably 
clad, scarcely with a boot on their foot 
... These are men who come to work 
in our docks who come on without 
having a bit of food in their stomachs, 
perhaps since the previous day; they 
have worked for an hour and have 
earned 5d [two pence]; their hunger 
will not allow them to continue: they 
take the 5d in order that they may get 
food, perhaps the first food they have 
had for 24 hours.” 

Wages were so low the buggers 
couldn’t even do a morning, let alone 
slave for a whole day. The dock owners 
were so ‘successful’ in smashing 
their workers into atoms that the 
poor blighters had to be continually 
replaced by the hour. Their rule was 
so unconstrained that, driven on by 
competition, they were unable to stop 
themselves cutting costs to such an 
extent that they drove down worker 
productivity by keeping them so hungry 
that they had to replace them several 
times a day. 

Like the gobbling up of the cod, what 
was rational for the individual capital 
was irrational for total capital; here the 
profit-making of the individual docks 
reduced the productivity of the sector, 
and hence the magnitude of value they 
were conveying, by increasing the 
socially necessary labour time needed 
on the wharfs themselves. 

By contrast with the 1889 London 
dockers, today’s exploited and 
oppressed are finding plenty of ways 
to avoid taking collective action, 
as they try to make life a little more 
bearable. I’m not implying that life 
must first become wretched, just that 
in today’s wealthier societies, as Jim 
found in Devon, there’s plenty of 
scope for people to sit it out, however 
miserably, waiting for the ‘good times’ 
to roll back into town. And the point 
about us being in a period akin to that 
without mass organisations is that it 
ignores the spectral fact that we’re 
moved on 130 years and, although those 
organisations, largely dried-out husks, 
are still competing for members and 
electoral support, their failure speaks 
volumes about ‘what may have been, 
but doesn’t exist’. In a fundamental 
sense, after all the setbacks, especially 
the capitalisation of our organisations, 
we’re worse off than our 19th century 
comrades, who at least lived in the hope 
of the breaking of a new dawn rather 
than us witnessing each morning a 
splintered sunrise. 

Jim correctly says that “sometimes 
the best strategy is to think of new 
questions”. Just as the idea and the 
physical possibility of a post-capitalist 
society originate in the present society, 
likewise rational, that is useful, 
questions arise from the reasoned 
evidence of what exists, which includes 
what is practically possible right now. 
And facing reality puts a premium on 
discovering ‘the facts’. To their great 
credit the Devon Tuscs have tried to 
dig up some of these through their 
canvassing. 

In this they are continuing the 
heuristic tradition within the workers’ 
and socialist movements, an early 
example being in 1880, a few 


months before Marx helped write 
the programme of the Parti Ouvrier 
(Workers’ Party), when he responded 
to a different request from French 
comrades. La Revue socialiste wanted 
to learn about workers, so decided 
to organise the distribution of a 
questionnaire; Marx wrote, in English, 
the 100 or so questions (www.marxists. 
org/history/etol/newspape/ni/vol04/ 
nol2/marx.htm). The experience of 
similar work in more recent years in 
the US, France and Italy are detailed 
in two articles that comrades may find 
they can apply in some way, by Asad 
Haider and Salar Mohandesi (https:// 
vie wpointmag. com/20 13/09/27/ 
workers-inquiry-a-genealogy), and by 
Marta Malo de Molina (http://eipcp.net/ 
transversal/0406/malo/en). 

The task facing us is immense. UK 
socialist and anarchist organisations 
might direct the political activity 
of perhaps 10,000 members and 
supporters, so, given a population of 
65 million, perhaps 47 million adults, 
we need to grow almost 50-fold to just 
be our own 1%. North Devon may 
not be Britain’s Red Bologna, but it’s 
where we’re at. Perhaps Jim and his 
comrades, having chosen to talk with 
people, not at them, will share their 
provisional thoughts in discussion 
with some of those they met, those who 
either supported what Tusc were saying 
or expressed some interest, and maybe 
something useful, perhaps enduring, 
can come out of that. 

In the meantime, if only to meet 
the usual and have a mumble in the 
grumble, there’s always the Saturday 
stall. 

Jara Handala 

email 

Very proud 

It was unfortunate that the Weekly 
Worker's election assessment did 
not acknowledge the Bermondsey 
campaign, which caused controversy, 
and where the CPGB had to choose 
whether the best Labourite candidate 
was from the Labour Party or Tusc-Left 
Unity. It is not just votes, but politics, or 
policies, that must be considered. 

The contest was ‘too close to call’. 
Like the Tories, Simon Hughes used 
the anti-Scottish card against Labour, 
but to no avail. Bermondsey passed its 
verdict on Hughes and his support for 
the Tory coalition government by voting 
for Labour’s Neil Coyle, who won by 
22,146 to 17,657. Since the Tory vote 
was 6,051, on paper supporters of the 
Con Dem coalition had more votes in 
total (23,708). 

At the next level were Ukip (3,254) 
and the Greens (2,023) as the ‘new’ 
parties pitching for the future. The 
rest of the candidates got less than 
200 votes. The total socialist vote in 
Bermondsey was 162, but there were 
two socialist candidates, Tusc-Left 
Unity and myself as a Republican 
Socialist and anti-unionist candidate. 

I am, of course, very proud of 
the few who voted for democratic 
revolution and a social republic. But 
the harsh truth is that Cameron’s Tory 
royalist, unionist and capitalist party 
got the best vote in England and the 
Republican Socialist and anti-unionist 
got the worst (if we ignore the ballot¬ 
rigging in Kent). If truth doesn’t kill us 
it will make us stronger. 

The CPGB must be disappointed 
that their Tusc-LU candidate made no 
impact on the Labour vote. Despite his 
declared aim of saving the deposit, their 
vote was poor. However the vote was 
not out of line with other Southwark 
constituencies with safe Labour seats. 
In Peckham, the Labour majority was 
25,000 and Tusc got 292, while in 
Dulwich and West Norwood, with a 
Labour majority of 16,000, the Tusc 
candidate got 248 votes. 

Of course, this is not the end of the 
story. The Republican Socialists stood 
their first ever openly anti-unionist 


candidate in England. There was very 
different politics between the Labourite 
Tusc-LU candidate and Republican 
Socialism, as if the ghosts of 1945 
met the democratic future. Post-war 
Labourism is still winning - Tusc-LU 
got 88% of the socialist vote and the 
Republican Socialists 12%. It is a 
picture that would look very different 
in Scotland, Ireland or Wales. 

The 88:12 ratio in conservative 
England is hardly surprising, especially 
given the overwhelming backing of 
the Socialist Party, the SWP, Socialist 
Resistance, CPGB and Workers Power 
for Tusc-LU. Whilst we shouldn’t set 
too much store by one election, it 
the best estimate we can make of the 
division among socialists between the 
majority, who still support Labourite 
‘economisin’, and the militant 
republican socialist minority, who put 
the struggle for democracy to the fore. 

In the bigger policy picture, 
Labour is monarchist, unionist and 
pro-capitalist. Republican Socialists 
are not surprisingly republican, anti¬ 
unionist and socialist. In between is 
the Tusc-LU bloc. Tusc is monarchist 
and unionist by default of having no 
policy which might upset the trade 
union bureaucracy. Left Unity has by 
some mysterious process adopted a 
republican position in its manifesto, but 
not at its conference. It remains wedded 
to the British union. This would still be 
policy if the Republican Socialists had 
got no votes at all or if we had taken the 
easier option of not standing. 

If voters in Bermondsey had asked 
Tusc-LU about their policy on the 
constitutional monarchist system of 
government, the candidate might have 
said ‘It doesn’t matter’ or ‘We have 
two policies: one for monarchists and 
another if you are republican’. Voters 
would have thought this was some 
unprincipled monarchist-republican 
lash-up. 

To return to Paul Demarty in the 
Weekly Worker. He says: “There is 
nothing inherently terrible about 
derisory election results, especially 
for young organisations like LU and 
Tusc. Electoral performances are to 
be measured against the aims of the 
organisation standing, and here that 
Tusc uselessness becomes obvious” (‘A 
wasteful dead-end’, May 21). So if the 
CPGB thinks Tusc is useless why did 
they back the Tusc-LU bloc? What were 
the aims of the Republican Socialists, 
by which we can measure performance? 
Steve Freeman 

Left Unity and Republican Socialist 
candidate 

Zombie 

The failure to put forward a mayoral 
candidate on a socialist, class-struggle 
platform in Tower Hamlets suggests 
that a large portion of the British left 
has leamt absolutely nothing from the 
experience of Respect. 

I had hoped after George Galloway’s 
well-deserved defeat in Bradford by 
Naz Shah, against whom he had made 
so many false allegations, that Respect 
mark I was in its death agony, but, like 
some flesh-eating zombie, Galloway has 
returned to London to stand for mayor - 
the £10,000 deposit being no obstacle 
to a man of his astonishing wealth. In 
the meantime, the same nauseating 
combination of communalism and 
popular frontism has re-emerged in East 
London as a Respect mark II in the form 
of Tower Hamlets First. 

Whilst Lutfur Rahman may well 
have been unfairly singled out for 
punishment as a political outsider, when 
we all know that other elected mayors 
belonging to New Labour, and perhaps 
other mainstream parties, have abused 
this intrinsically autocratic position 
to award contracts, grants and jobs to 
their friends in a corrupt or clientelistic 
fashion, this does not mean that we 
should turn Rahman into a hero. 

Only the completely deluded can 
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genuinely see any similarity with 
George Lansbury and the Poplar 
council of 1919 (or for that matter 
with councillors in Clay Cross in the 
1970s or Liverpool and Lambeth in the 
1980s), so one has to presume that many 
peddling this line are doing so in bad 
faith. Whilst Rahman and his associates 
may have brought in a few measures 
in favour of the poor and dispossessed 

- particularly the local restoration of 
the education maintenance allowance 

- they nonetheless passed a budget 
incorporating a massive anti-working 
class cuts package; in short, their 
record, whilst perhaps a little bit better 
than ultra-Blairite administrations in 
boroughs like Lewisham, is no better 
than some Labour councils practising 
a feeble version of the ‘dented shield’ 
strategy elsewhere in the country. 

Yet the leadership of Left Unity 

- many of whose key figures were, 
not coincidentally, in Respect, have 
rushed to give unconditional support to 
Rahman’s anointed successor, Rabina 
Khan. Moreover, the situation inside 
Tower Hamlets Tusc has shown the dire 
effects of the coalition’s rules, which 
give any one of the four constituent 
organisations a veto. The local Socialist 
Workers Party vetoed the Socialist 
Party’s sensible proposal that Tusc stand 
a mayoral candidate on a distinctively 
class-struggle platform and then went 
on to veto the SP’s suggestion that a 
letter be sent to Rabina Khan asking 
her whether she was prepared to accept 
a relatively minimal set of demands - 
opposing cuts and supporting trade 
union rights - of a kind similar to those 
included in letters sent by a number of 
local Tusc groups to prospective Labour 
parliamentary candidates in the run-up 
to the general election. 

The SWP’s unwillingness to ask 
Rabina Khan where she stood on these 
basic class questions strongly suggests 
that they have no real confidence in her 
commitment to class-struggle politics, 
but are willing to endorse a candidate 
purely on the basis of her religion, ethnic 
origin and gender - the sort of identity 
politics that they have denounced in 
other contexts. Whilst Rahman and, 
presumably, Khan are merely ambitious, 
populist demagogues, to get the vote 
out they rely on people associated with 
Islamic Forum Europe (the British front 
for Jamaat-e-Islami, a set of extreme 
rightwing Sunni fundamentalists, 
whose membership in Bangladesh 
enthusiastically collaborated with the 
occupying Pakistani army in genocidal 
massacres of anybody remotely 
sympathetic to the liberation fighters 
in the 1971 war of independence). 

Doubtless the whole spectrum of 
leftist Rahman fans inside and outside 
Left Unity will respond by yelling 
Racist Islamophobe!’ in unison, but 
anybody endorsing a lash-up that one 
might describe as Jamaat-e-Trotsky, 
perhaps as a preliminary for throwing 
themselves head first into a Galloway 
mayoral campaign, can count me out! 
At a time when the general election 
has demonstrated that sections of the 
white working class, feeling abandoned 
by a neoliberal Labour Party, have in 
their despair and demoralisation moved 
towards Ukip, and increasing numbers 
of Hindus and Sikhs have moved 
towards the Tories, the genuine left 
desperately needs to rebuild the unity 
of the whole class across ethnic and 
religious divides on a strongly anti¬ 
capitalist and avowedly socialist basis - 
not rebrand itself as a party exclusively 
for Muslims, and a particular brand of 
Sunni fundamentalist Muslims at that. 
Toby Abse 
email 

Fight bill 

The Trade Union Bill shows what 
David Cameron and the Tory 
government really thinks of workers 
in Britain. During the general election 
campaign, David Cameron claimed 
the Tories were “the real party of the 
working people”. He follows those 
comments up, less than three weeks 


after the election, by announcing 
severe curbs on trade union rights 
which, unless opposed, will effectively 
outlaw the right to strike. 

There are two main clauses to this 
bill: A new 50% threshold for union 
strike ballot turnouts - 50% of union 
members would have to vote in any 
ballot irrespective of any majority 
in favour of action; and, in essential 
public services - listed as health, 
education, fire and transport - 40% 
of those entitled to vote, as opposed 
to 40% of those who do vote, would 
have to back the action for it to happen 
legally. 

If these principles were applied 
to elections and politicians, no local 
results would be valid, because 
turnout is always well under 50% - 
usually between 20% and 30% in fact. 
Furthermore, the new Tory government 
only received the support of 24% of 
those entitled to vote, so why should 
unions have to reach 40%? The Tories 
did not even get support from 40% of 
those who did vote, so what mandate 
do they actually have for this draconian 
legislation which aims to take away 
rights won by struggle over the last 100 
years. The hypocrisy of it all stinks. 

The bill also allows the government, 
again for the first time, to allow agency 
workers to break strikes by taking the 
jobs of workers on strike. Taken with 
the other measures, this bill would 
make it almost impossible to go on 
strike, let alone win one. In one fell 
swoop, a basic human right will be 
taken away from working people - the 
right to defend their jobs, conditions, 
pay or the service they provide. This 
comes as Cameron aims to chip away 
at paid holidays, rest breaks and 
maternity rights in his negotiations 
with the EU - further attacks on 
workers. 

The main reason for these attacks on 
the hard-fought-for rights of working 
people is to stop public-sector workers 
in particular from defending public 
services and fighting back against the 
extreme cuts and pay freezes we are all 
about to face. The measures announced 
in this bill would mean workers having 
to put up with zero-hour contracts, job 
insecurity, low pay and long hours - in 
both the public and private sector. This 
is nothing more than a ‘bosses’ charter’ 
to hire and fire indiscriminately. No 
wonder business leaders are looking 
forward to the next five years. 

We will work with local trade 
unions to oppose this bill and, if the 
bill is passed, we will support workers 
who take strike action, whatever the 
majority vote in favour or size of 
turnout. Draconian laws have to be 
opposed in a democracy, and Tusc will 
lead the way in doing so. 

Pete McLaren 
Rugby 


Truths 

There is certainly no doubt in my 
mind that Andrew Northall is correct 
in suggesting that the uncertain 
disposition of many Left Unity 
members towards Weekly Worker 
supporters is a reaction to the paper’s 
criticisms of the project. The real 
question is, why should this be the 
case? Is the wider membership of 
LU really so scared of a ‘tiny far-left 
sect’? 

If it is, then they shouldn’t be. 
There is no sensible reason I can think 
of to simply ignore criticism, less still 
if that criticism comes from within 
your own ranks (and whether we ‘fit 
in’ or not is neither here nor there - 
we are LU members). Whether you 
like it or not, the criticisms printed 
in the Weekly Worker are intended 
to help the left, not to hinder it; if 
they are wrong then don’t heed them 

- argue against them. But if they hit 
upon some uncomfortable truths 
(and surely they must now and again 

- otherwise why all the fuss?) then 
you would need some spectacular 
pig-headedness to simply hand-wave 
them away. 

Comrade Northall baldly states 
that Left Unity aims to be a broad- 
based reformist-revolutionary party 
and seems to think this settles the 
matter. It doesn’t. This is precisely 
what I meant by his (all too common) 
assumption that LU is a ‘finished 
article’: that because it started as one 
thing it couldn’t possibly become 
another. There is obviously the 
possibility of change or evolution: a 
reason to have a continuing stake in 
the party - to continue paying subs, to 
continue attending meetings - even as 
someone who might not agree with it 
in its entirety. 

For all the cooing over new model 
parties, and the flak that communists 
catch for being ‘stuck in the past’, it 
is the obsession with not rocking the 
boat that really indicates how much 
of a time warp the left is stuck in. 
Thin skin and pathological timidity 
are what really damages the left. 
The arguments are out there to be 
won: capitalism continues to endure 
the aftershocks of one of the most 
catastrophic crises in its history 

- which must surely mark one of 
the most significant validations of 
our politics in decades - and yet by 
comrade Northall’s estimation we 
should all insulate ourselves from 
one another lest feelings get hurt or 
a broad-based coalition inadvertently 
finds itself openly discussing the 
politics of its members; suddenly 
looking less broad, but perhaps a hell 
of a lot less cynical in the process. 
Tom Munday 

London 


Fighting fund 

Three in a row? 


F or the second consecutive 
month, we have succeeded in 
reaching our fighting fund target 
- just! Needing £83 to make that 
elusive £1,750 in just three days, we 
raised ... £90. In other words, we 
end May with an extra £7 in the pot! 

Another fantastic effort from 
all those committed supporters, 
including regular donors MM and 
PD, who used PayPal to contribute 
£20 and £25 respectively. Then 
there were standing orders from 
PM (£30) and CC (£5), plus a £20 
note handed to the editor by JM. 
Well done, everyone! 

And we start June with a healthy 
£314 - apart from a £5 PayPal 
donation from NW (he was one of 
3,717 online readers last week), all 
the rest came in the shape of the 


usual glut of start-of-the-month 
standing orders - for amounts 
ranging from £6 to £40 (MS 
deserves a special mention for that 
last one). 

Not included in the above 
is the new standing order taken 
out by HG, which begins later in 
the month. The comrade writes: 
“Where else can I read such serious 
analysis?” We try, comrade, we try. 

And with the help of such 
supporters, new and old, let’s see 
if we can make it three in a row 
in June • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 7, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion and Capital reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This 
meeting: Vol 2, chapter 2: ‘The circuit of productive capital’ (continued). 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday June 9, 6.30pm: ‘A Basque Magdalenian cave interpreted 
in the light of the sex-strike theory of human origins’. Speaker: Lionel 
Sims. Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. Talks are free, 
but small donations welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Confronting a world at war 

Saturday June 6,10am to 5pm: Stop the War Coalition AGM, TUC, 
Great Russell Street, London WC 1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Where now for the left? 

Saturday June 6,1pm: Open left discussion meeting, Gallery Room 
4, University of Sheffield students union, Western Bank, Sheffield 
S10. Speakers: Pete Green, Left Unity principal speaker; Alistair Tice, 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition. 

Organised by Sheffield University Left Unity student society: 
www.facebook.com/events/850793981673274. 


End austerity 

Saturday June 6,1pm: March and rally, City Pool, Northumberland 
Road, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 

Organised by North East People’s Assembly: 
www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/northeast. 

Is anti-austerity enough? 

Monday June 8, 7pm: Debate: ‘What are the people’s demands?’ 
Friends Meeting House, 6 Mount Street, Manchester M2. 

Organised by Manchester Left Unity: manchester@leftunity.org. 


Save Thanet A&E 

Thursday June 11, 7pm: Rally, Kings Theatre, King’s Place, 
Ramsgate. Speakers include John McDonnell MP. 

Organised by Thanet People’s Assembly: 
www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/thanet. 

Radical Bradford 

Saturday June 13, 2pm: Political history walking tour. Assemble at 
Independent Labour Party mural, junction of Leeds Road and Chapel 
Street, Bradford BD3. Free bottled water provided. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Swansea defiant 

Saturday June 13,12.20pm: March against government cuts and 
bedroom tax. Assemble Swansea Guild Hall, The Guildhall, Swansea, 
SA1, for march to rally at Castle Gardens. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Politics in the park 

Sunday June 14,3.30pm: AGM, Somerset and South Wilts Left 
Unity, Royal Victoria Park (south lawn), Marlborough Lane, Bath 
BA1. Followed at 4pm by picnic and political discussion. 

Organised by Left Unity: www.leftunity.org 

Celebrating our culture 

Sunday June 14,1pm: Community Gala, Concert room, Wardley Club, 
Palmers Hall, Palmers Bank, Wardley NE10. Followed by social, 5pm. 
Organised by Miners Advice: www.minersadvice.co.uk/events.htm. 

Lenin in London 

Friday June 19, 8pm: Benefit performance, Marx Memorial Library, 
37a Clerkenwell Green, London EC 1. £5 - all proceeds to Marx 
Memorial Library Development Fund. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marxlibrary.org.uk. 


Marx in Soho 

Saturday June 20, 8pm: Play, The Casa, Hope Street, Liverpool LI. 
£ 8 /£ 6 . 

Organised by The Casa: Theatre@The Casa. 


End austerity 

Saturday June 20,12 noon: National rally, Bank of England, Queen 
Victoria Street, London EC4 (nearest tube: Bank). No more budget cuts. 
Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 


The war you don’t see 

Wednesday June 24, 6.30pm: John Pilger film showing and 
discussion, Unity Hall (small hall), 277a Upper Street, London Nl. 
Organised by: North London Stop the War: 
www.facebook.com/events/355506474655423. 


Cooperative Congress 

Saturday June 27,10am to Sunday June 28, 5pm: National 
congress, Town Hall, Victoria Square, Birmingham B3. 

Organised by Co-operatives UK: www.uk.coop. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LEFT UNITY 


Stand under our own banner 


LU ought to contest the GLA elections, urges Sarah McDonald - including standing a mayoral candidate 



P rior to the first meeting of Left 
Unity’s newly elected national 
council in April, papers to be 
discussed were sent out to members 
- among them a welcome document 
(in our view) from Liz Davies on the 
subject of next year’s elections. 

Its main emphasis is on the London 
2016 elections, though there are also 
Scottish parliamentary and Welsh 
assembly elections to be held next 
year. This was discussed at the April 
NC, but referred back to the regional 
committees affected to discuss further. 1 
In presenting the paper both to the NC 
and London region, comrade Davies 
correctly commented that LU was slow 
off the starting blocks on this matter and 
that we need to take a decision as to how 
we approach these elections soon in 
order to get the ball rolling. The matter 
was discussed at the London regional 
committee but it will go to the June 
9 aggregate for all London members, 
which can advise, but not instruct the 
regional committee (constitutionally 
aggregate votes are non-binding). 

I will not deal here with the Scottish 
and Welsh elections, and whether or 
not LU ought to contest them, and 
focus instead on London. There are 
different elements to the Greater 
London Assembly elections: mayoral, 
constituency and London-wide party 
list. The mayor is elected by the 
‘supplementary vote’ system, where 
voters may express a first and second 
preference, while the constituency 
contests are ‘first past the post’ and 
the party-list elections are run on the 
basis of proportional representation. 
All things being equal, we would 
advocate that LU prioritises standing 
for both mayor and the PR seats. This 
could be augmented by standing in 
constituencies, if there is the will, the 
money and the support. 

Firstly, though, LU needs to decide 
not just if it wants to stand in any or all 
of these elections, but crucially why it 
should do so. Within the organisation 
there are comrades who say we should 
not take part in the elections and 
amongst those who favour standing 
there are divisions between those who 
want to do so merely as part of their 
local campaigning, those who favour 
doing so under the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition umbrella, and those 
who want to prioritise the promotion of 
Left Unity as a political party. We in 
the Communist Platform stand in this 
last category. 

The only argument that I have 
heard so far against standing a mayoral 
candidate has been one of cost (there 
is a £10,000 deposit). Not that most 
of us have that kind of money in our 
back pockets (if you do, please don’t 
hesitate to get in touch). Still, this is an 
amateurish and unambitious approach. 
With a few big fundraising events (film 
screenings, concerts, etc) and a financial 
push from those in and around LU, this 


should not be as daunting as comrades 
might at first fear. The £10k ought to 
be viewed in some sense as media 
costs. It would entitle LU to a lot of 
publicity, invitations to hustings and 
significant press coverage throughout 
the campaign - media attention will 
not be given to assembly candidates 
on anywhere near the same scale. If our 
purpose in standing in these elections is 
to build LU, the mayoral ticket surely 
provides the greatest opportunity raise 
the organisation’s profile. 

There may be other reasons 
suggested at the London aggregate for 
not standing an LU candidate, now 
that George Galloway has announced 
he will run - maybe some comrades 
will say we should back him. But it has 
to be said that Respect is now a dead 
duck and there seems little point in 
helping George boost his own ego. On 
the outside chance that Diane Abbott is 
selected as Labour’s candidate, there 
would be a worthwhile discussion 
on whether we ought to favour her. 
However, the supplementary vote 
system means we could recommend 
a second-preference vote for another 
left candidate. 

While we are in favour of standing 
for mayor, the key point to make is that 
we are at the same time against the 
post of mayor (at least one with wide 
executive powers, as in London, as 
opposed to a mere figurehead). This is 
a Bonapartist role, where an individual 
presides over a massive budget and 
cannot be recalled before the end of 
their term. So we should stand, while at 


the same time campaigning to abolish 
the post of mayor and for power to be 
in the hands of the elected assembly 
members instead. 

In tenns of the GLA list, there is a 
possibility of getting a candidate elected 
with something like 5% of the vote for 
Left Unity. Respect narrowly missed 
out in 2004, when it polled 4.6%. 
The chances of keeping your deposit 
(£5,000 per party) are significantly 
higher - only 2.5% is required (though 
that may not be likely, given the left’s 
polling in recent years). It would also 
be possible to capitalise on the publicity 
given to mayoral candidates by linking 
the two together. 

The other key issue relates not just 
to how and where we stand, but to 
the platform we campaign on. Quite 
correctly there was discussion at the 
London committee about the need to 
highlight internationalism, Europe, 
etc given that we were then facing 
the possibility (now pretty much a 
certainty) of an in/out referendum on the 
European Union. LU has strong politics 
on the issues of Europe and migration. 
In the current climate of increased 
nationalism and xenophobia it would 
be excellent to highlight our demand 
for open borders and for workers’ unity 
across the EU - Irish, Commonwealth 
and EU citizens resident in the UK all 
have a vote in these elections. 

There has been a call for ‘left unity’ 
in the aftermath of the left’s typically 
abysmal vote in the general election. 
Why comrades continue to be shocked 
that they have fared so badly is a 


mystery. Lambeth LU is currently not 
in favour of standing in the London 
election - one assumes because the 
comrades were disheartened by Simon 
Hardy’s result in the general election 
in Vauxhall. Seriously! What were the 
comrades expecting? Meanwhile Tusc, 
starting from pitifully insignificant 
support in previous elections, saw its 
share of the vote substantially reduced 
in the May 7 general election. 

The problem with Tusc, of course, 
is that it serves no purpose apart 
from being an electoral front of the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
(with half-hearted support from the 
Socialist Workers Party). In theory 
it is for a Labour Party mark two - 
SPEW calls for the unions to ditch 
Labour and set up a more leftwing 
version of the same thing, based on 
Tusc - but in reality it closes down 
between elections. Unlike LU, it is 
not a genuine partyist project. It is 
full of comrades who self-identify 
as Marxist putting forward politics 
designed to appeal to those elusive 
‘ordinary workers’ who want a 
mythical ‘old’ Labour Party. In 
other words, they lie to the class 
about their real politics, in order 
gain electoral support - which never 
seems to come their way. Why vote 
for a Labour Party mark two when 
you can vote for the genuine article? 
Tusc has neither ‘brand identity’, to 
use capitalist buzz terminology, nor 
‘social weight’. 

In our view, LU should not stand 
as part of or on a joint slate with 


Tower Hamlets: vote Rabina Khan 


O n June 11 Tower Hamlets will 
vote for a directly elected 
mayor in a by-election caused 
by the decision of an electoral court 
to disqualify the sitting mayor, 

Lutfur Rahman. The Provisional 
Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain 
urges a vote for Rabina Khan in this 
election. We do so critically, and on 
the basis of the political context and 
the meaning it gives to this vote. 

The CPGB opposes the existence 
of directly elected mayors, 
presidents, officers and so on. Such 
constitutional arrangements are 
Bonapartist and inherently make the 
officers so elected unaccountable. 

The Tories are actively attempting to 
impose mayors on local authorities 
in the Cities and Local Government 
Devolution Bill, 1 because they will 
increase patronage and cronyism 
(as well as corruption). Under such 
a regime normal market effects will 
mean that the usual beneficiaries will 
be wealthy Conservative supporters 
and potential donors. 

Assume, as we have to, that the 
decisions on issues of fact in the 
judgment of Richard Mawrey QC in 
the Tower Hamlets election petition 
case 2 are largely correct. What they 
then show is precisely that the mayoral 
regime of ‘one-man-management’ 
in itself turns what would otherwise 
be near-normal dirty tricks and 
irregularities in local elections (of 
a sort which Lib Dem and Labour 
councillors have certainly committed, 
as have very probably their Tory 
equivalents) into actionable ‘fraud’ 
and corruption, because the 
mayoral candidate as an 
individual is vicariously 
responsible for anything 
done in connection with his 
campaign. 

Richard Mawrey QC 

concludes his judgment 

with the statement: “Even Pesc 


in the multicultural society which is 
21st century Britain, the law must be 
applied fairly and equally to everyone. 
Otherwise we are lost.” The problem 
is that Lutfur Rahman’s largesse to 
Bangladeshi community groups, 
which Mawrey found to be technically 
bribes, are no different (except in their 
smaller scale) to David Cameron’s 
and George Osborne’s handouts, 
and promises to provide handouts, 
to their potential voters. The smear 
campaign against ‘racist’Labour 
candidate John Biggs, which Mawrey 
found to violate section 106 of the 
Representation of the People Act, 
is no different (except in its smaller 
scale) to the massive media smear 
campaigns run in the Tory interest 
against Gordon Brown in 2009-10, Ed 
Miliband since his election as Labour 
leader... and Lutfur Rahman. The 
“spiritual undue influence” of imams 
calling on Muslims to vote Rahman 
is not different (except in its smaller 
scale) to much larger Christian appeals 



critical support 


common in the USA - so that, for 
example, Christian conservative 
blogger Adrian Hilton finds this part of 
the judgment problematic ... 3 For much 
of modem Britain, however, we should 
be more concerned about “undue 
influence” through mass media. 

In other words, precisely because 
this election petition selected this small¬ 
time example of dirty local politics for 
prosecution, the law is not “applied 
fairly and equally to everyone”. The 
great corruption-monopolists of the 
major parties are, except in very 
occasional instances, immune from 
attack: partly because the costs risks 
of election petitions are so high, as 
Mawrey correctly says in his judgment. 
As the 17th century protest song went. 

The law will hang the man or 
woman 

That steals the goose from off the 
common, 

But lets the greater villain loose 
That steals the common from the 
goose. 

Hence, the judgment shows how 
electoral law can be applied as an 
instrument to destroy any attempt 
to break with the big-party system, 
simply by virtue of the ability to select 
the people who are chosen for attack 
(as Andrew Ward comments on the 
RS21 site 4 ). 

In the resulting mayoral by- 
election, Rabina Khan stands as an 
independent candidate on her own 
platform, 5 but as one who worked 
with Lutfur Rahman, was a member 
of his Tower Hamlets First party and 
was endorsed by him. Otherwise, the 
usual parties are standing - plus Andy 
Erlam of Red Flag - Anti-Corruption, 
who was one of the parties to the 
election petition against Rahman. 
Red Flag - Anti-Corruption 
represents itself as an anti- 
austerity party, but in the 
vaguest possible way: 


the dead-end that is Tusc. LU is a 
partyist project that exists between 
elections (maybe it’s time for a name 
change). It is also more democratic in 
its structures (trade union bureaucrats 
are not given the option of vetoing 
policy). Crucially, if we campaign on 
Europe or immigration any alliance 
with Tusc would prove damaging, as 
SPEW takes the ‘bosses’ club’ line 
on the EU (as if the UK was not a 
bosses’ club) and refuses to oppose all 
immigration controls (only the ‘racist’ 
ones are bad). When dealing with 
Tusc, we should make every effort 
not to split the left vote, particularly 
in the constituency elections, where a 
reciprocal support arrangement could 
apply: ie, we would vote for Tusc 
in constituency seats where neither 
LU nor a Labour left candidate is 
standing. 

For these reasons, we would urge 
comrades in London LU to attend the 
London aggregate on Tuesday June 
9 and support the motion passed by 
Hackney LU below: 

“We support Left Unity standing 
in the GLA elections and possibly in 
the mayoral election in 2016. We will 
campaign for power to be placed in the 
hands of elected assembly members. 
LU should not stand under a joint 
Tusc banner, but every effort should 
be made to avoid clashes and splitting 
the left vote” • 

Notes 

1. See my report of the NC for further details 
(‘How not to organise’ Weekly Worker April 23). 


7. Austerity? The present financial 
crisis is being used to cut back on 
social provision and the role of 
the state. The crisis was caused by 
massively expensive foreign wars, 
which achieved nothing apart from 
making Britain a terrorist target and 
disrupting lives in other countries. 
Cuts reduce confidence and 
economic activity. New ways must 
be found to make the economy 
serve the people and promote 
equality, harmony and progress. 

Just as we should assume that 
Mawrey’s findings of fact are true, so 
we should also assume that Red Flag 
- Anti-Corruption is not a ‘false flag 
operation’ on behalf of someone else. 
Even so, however, it has chosen to 
attack the small-scale dirty politician, 
Lutfur Rahman, rather than the big- 
scale dirty politicians who actually 
run the country on behalf of capital. 

Rabina Khan, in contrast, in 
her campaign web page offers 
concrete policies which break from 
the ‘austerity’ consensus. We do 
not support Rahman’s regime in 
Tower Hamlets, or favouritism 
towards the ‘Muslim community’ or 
particular sections of it. But under 
the circumstances of the present 
election in Tower Hamlets, the 
strongest possible vote for Rabina 
Khan is a vote against the austerity 
consensus - and a vote against the 
large-scale political corruption 
which is ignored in the attack on 
Tower Hamlets • 

CPGB Provisional Central 
Committee 

Notes 

1. Summary at www.out-law.com/en/articles/2015/ 
june/bill-to-devolve-powers-to-city-regions-laid- 
before-uk-parliament. 

2. Available at http://redflagac.org/news/569. 

3. http://archbishopcranmer.com/if-imams-may- 
not-influence-voters-why-should-priests-or-bishops. 

4. http://rs21 .org.uk/2015/04/30/twelve-reasons- 
why-the-lutfur-rahman-judgment-should-worry-you. 

5. www.rabina4mayor.com. 
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LABOUR PARTY 


Dishing out the Blairite gruel 

At last a Labour leftwinger throws his hat in the ring. Eddie Ford comments on the Labour leadership contest 



Liz Kendall and Andy Burnham: on the ballot already 


W ith the nomination process 
for Labour leader formally 
beginning on June 9, at least 
we know that one left candidate will be 
trying to get on the ballot paper. 

Jeremy Corbyn announced on 
June 3 that he would be standing on 
a “clear anti-austerity programme”. 
John McDonnell, who many hoped 
would put his own name forward, said 
that Corbyn was the “left candidate” 
and that everyone should lobby their 
Labour MP to try and ensure he gets 
the 35 nominations needed. 

Of course, whether or not Corbyn 
succeeds in raising the requisite number 
of signatures, Andy Burnham remains 
the clear favourite. The Everton- 
supporting MP for Leigh is currently 
getting 5/6 odds at William Hill - with 
Liz Kendall and Yvette Cooper trailing 
behind on 2/1 and 7/2 respectively, and 
Mary Creagh stuck on 50/1. Burnham 
was also the first contender to officially 
get on the ballot paper after securing the 
required nominations, while Kendall 
has also passed the 35 mark. At the 
time of writing, Cooper is on 31, and 
Creagh only six. 1 They have until June 
15 to amass the nominations they need 
and the winner will be announced on 
September 12 at a special conference. 

Burnham’s parliamentary support, 
very broadly speaking, has so far come 
from the centre and the ‘soft’ left (ie, 
Michael Meacher and Angela Rayner). 
It had been very noticeable that figures 
associated with the ‘hard’ left like John 
McDonnell, Diane Abbott and Corbyn 
himself had been keeping quiet - who 
knows why it took so long for this 
latest candidacy to be announced. No 
doubt they could not bear the thought 
of voting for one of the previously 
declared candidates. And who could 
blame them? On May 31 Burnham 
complained that the top of the party 
does not “look and sound enough” like 
the rest of Britain, but he was “best 
placed” to re-establish an “emotional 
connection” with voters. What he meant 
by that could be gleaned from another 
remark - Labour had to “address the 
concerns” of those who voted for the 
Tories and UK Independence Party. 

He is clearly a talented - or slippery 
- politician, depending on how you 
look at it. When health minister he 
presided over the crazy ‘buy now, pay 
later’ PFI deals that enriched private 
companies and, according to one recent 
estimate, left the tax-payer with a £222 
billion debt. 2 At the time, needless to 
say, he was a loyal Blairite. But since 
becoming shadow minister he subtly 
repositioned himself as pro-NHS, pro¬ 
union, pro-public spending (well, a little 
bit anyway) - or, as this paper recently 
suggested, at first he appeared in some 
respects the ‘continuity’ candidate to 
replace Ed Miliband. Two weeks ago 
he told the Andrew Marr show that that 
he was “proud” of Labour’s links to 
the trade unions and that he had been 
speaking to Len McCluskey of Unite - 
though, of course, he was also talking 
to business leaders. However, Burnham 
has recently been much more keen on 
displaying his pro-business sympathies 
- after all, union support now seemed 
guaranteed. 

It remains to be seen whether 
Corbyn’s announcement will change 
anything in that regard. McCluskey 
insists he has no preferred candidate 
and that Labour-affiliated trade unions 
will organise a hustings where all the 
candidates can make their case. 

Easy ride 

Burnham, of course, has no interest 
in being portrayed as the “union 
candidate”, let alone ‘red Andy’ - 
though you can virtually guarantee 


that the Daily Mail and other anti- 
Labour rags will call him that anyway. 
Determined to act the responsible 
Labour leader, in a speech to the City 
firm, Ernst & Young, he “moved 
decisively to bury his leftwing 
reputation” - to quote the Huffington 
Post (May 29). Hence he described 
entrepreneurs and the self-employed 
as “everyday heroes” - the people with 
the “creative spark to think of a new 
idea and the get-up-and-go to make 
it work”, who so often have to “fight 
against the odds to succeed, but put in 
the hours, the sweat and the hard graft 
to do it”. These sort of people, claimed 
Burnham, “will be as much our heroes 
as the nurse or the teacher”. No more 
stuff about “predator” companies “just 
interested in the fast buck”, as Ed 
Miliband once put it. 

We also discover that “aspiration 
is not the preserve of those who shop 
at John Lewis”, but is a “universal” 
desire “felt by Asda and Aldi shoppers 
too” - most commentators taking this 
as a swipe at Tristram Hunt for saying 
Labour needed to reach out to John 
Lewis shoppers who “go on holiday 
and get a new extension”. 3 Burnham 
went on to tell his business audience 
that the “single biggest priority” for 
the next Labour government would be 
to “draft a workable plan” for growth, 
infrastructure, business investment and 
job creation. 

On welfare, he was out to dispel 
Labour’s image of being on the side of 
the “workshy” - of “giving people who 
don’t want to help themselves an easy 
ride”. For Burnham, that must change 
before “we can win again” - you will not 
get an “easy ride” under a government 
led by him. Work hard and earn your 
keep. No, Labour must “once again 
truly be the party of work”, a party that 
does not believe in “levelling down”, 
“denigrating success” or the “politics of 
envy”. Aparty that is relaxed, intensely 
or otherwise, about people making pots 
of money. 

For instance, said Burnham, the 
“mansion tax” had been the “wrong 
judgement call”. He did not “back 
away from the principle” altogether, but 
“presentationally it had problems”: ie, 
seemed anti-success. We want people 
with mansions as well as Aldi shoppers 
to vote Labour. He has strongly indicated 
that he would support further welfare 
cuts, including government plans for 
an annual £23,000 cap on benefits, so 
long as it has “adequate safeguards”. 
Sentiments enthusiastically endorsed 
by the deputy leadership contender, 
Caroline Flint, who thinks the party 
must start attacking “benefit cheats” as 
much as bankers and believes Labour 


should be comfortable giving a “kick up 
the backside” to those who “choose” to 
live on benefits. 

Burnham, of course, is making 
a naked bid for Ukip ground with 
his call for an early EU referendum 
next year - purely out of concern for 
British businesses, naturally, which 
have been complaining of continued 
uncertainty. He is promising a 
“distinctive” Labour ‘yes’, presumably 
unlike the Scottish referendum, where 
Labour campaigned with the Tories in 
Better Together for a thoroughly non- 
distinctive ‘no’ vote. 4 Furthermore, 
he is trying to out-manoeuvre David 
Cameron on Europe. Burnham will 
support the prime minister if he secures 
a “good deal”, but would hold him to 
account if he tried to wave a piece of 
paper from Brussels that amounted 
to very little - when what Burnham 
wants is “legislative change in terms 
of abuse of the rules of free movement 
by agencies and the effect on people 
with jobs here”. He has called for a 
minimum two-year ban on EU citizens 
claiming any benefits. Very bad news if 
you are a migrant working and living 
in London and paying sky-high rents 
- what do you do? Probably have to 
live in a shed or billet kindly supplied 
by your boss. 

As a result of Burnham’s recent re¬ 
repositioning, this time to the right, 
there are apparently mutterings of 
discontent within Unite. Figures close 
to McCluskey are purportedly saying 
that they might “reconsider” their 
backing for Andy Burnham. There 
are even rumours that McCluskey 
is contemplating disaffiliation from 
Labour (Unite’s combined UK and 
Irish membership stands at around 1.5 
million) and founding a new “party of 
labour”, with Left Unity’s Kate Hudson 
and Andrew Burgin getting executive 
seats. To this effect, the Morning Star 
ran a small article quoting Robert 
Griffiths, the general secretary of the 
Communist Party of Britain, who told 
this to the organisation’s executive 
committee: “On the future direction 
of the Labour Party, Mr Griffiths urged 
the trade unions to ‘fulfil their historic 
responsibility’ to reclaim it as a party 
that represents working class interests. 
If there is no significant sign of 
progress by next year’s Labour Party 
conference at the latest, he added, 
steps should be taken to ‘re-establish 
a mass party of labour’” (May 18). 5 
Now, it is possible that Griffiths has 
‘inside’knowledge about McCluskey’s 
thinking on this matter, especially 
when you consider that Unite’s chief 
of staff is one Andrew Murray - a 
prominent CPB member. 


However, at the end of the day, 
the money is on brother McCluskey 
backing Burnham - if Corbyn fails to 
get enough nominations that will be a 
certainty. Of course, there is no union 
block vote any more, but there are 
reliable reports that Unite is recruiting a 
thousand members a day to the Labour 
Party, which you could regard as a 
‘block vote’ by other means. Having 
said that, even if this rate continues 
until the August 12 deadline, 6 they will 
have recruited only 60,000 members - 
roughly a third of the union members 
who voted in 2010. About 220,000 
party members are currently entitled 
to vote, but this number will be topped 
up by registered supporters who pay 
£3 before the deadline, plus any of 
the approximately 2.5 million union 
members who agree to register free 
of charge. In 2010, 2.7 million ballot 
papers were distributed to Labour’s 
affiliated members, but turnout was 
a mere 9% (or about 250,000). Of 
course, the low figure did not matter 
then, since the unions were guaranteed 
a third of the vote in the electoral 
college, something that is now a thing 
of the past. 

Another critical factor, obviously 
enough, is whether the leadership 
of the three main unions (Unite, 
GMB and Unison) all back the same 
candidate, as they did five years ago 
with Ed Miliband. Between them they 
represented three quarters of the total 
union vote, and Miliband won 45% of 
their first-preference votes - meaning 
overall that 196,750 first preferences 
were cast by union members in the 
unions that nominated or recommended 
a candidate, and 82,938 went for Ed. 
Very interestingly though, if the votes 
cast in that contest are recalculated 
using the new ‘one-person, one-vote’ 
system, Ed Miliband would still have 
defeated his brother David on the final 
ballot by 175,400 to 147,1007 

Blairite nuance 

Communists urge Labour members 
and supporters to back Jeremy 
Corbyn’s attempt to get on the 
ballot paper and, if he succeeds, to 
offer him critical support. None of 
the other leadership candidates are 
supportable - they are all rightwingers 
to one degree or another. Kendall, 
accepts the premise (or myth) that 
the last Labour administration “spent 
too much”, backs “successful” free 
schools, opposes defence cuts and the 
mansion tax, thinks Labour should 
stop advocating high taxation “just 
to make a point”, supports a welfare 
cap - and on and on it wretchedly 
goes. Creagh, who once blamed 


Thomas the tank engine for the lack 
of female train drivers, dishes out the 
same Blairite gruel - telling the BBC 
that she thought Labour had “failed to 
speak to people about how they could 
win the global race” and lamented 
how Miliband’s talk of “producers 
and predators” in the economy had 
“alienated” the “business community”. 

As for Cooper, she started the 
campaign with a stridently rightwing 
tone - condemning Miliband’s “anti¬ 
business” and “anti-growth” approach, 
supporting a cut in corporation 
tax, praising company directors 
and investment bankers as “wealth 
creators”, etc. However, she now 
appears to be rowing back slightly 
from her previous Brownite orthodoxy - 
concerned that the stampede to the right 
has perhaps gone a bit too far. Isn’t the 
Labour Party supposed to be different 
from the Conservatives and Liberal 
Democrats? Cooper criticised some of 
her colleagues for “swallowing the Tory 
manifesto” - this was widely seen as 
an attack on Kendall in particular. She 
also warned about using language that 
“stigmatises” benefit claimants - clearly 
a reference to Burnham’s Ernst & 
Young comments about the “workshy” 
wanting an “easy ride”. 

Whilst Burnham has re-repositioned 
himself to the right, Cooper now 
seems to be re-repositioning herself 
fractionally to the left - possibly making 
a pitch to some of Burnham’s potential 
Teftwing’ supporters by making it 
clear that she would keep Labour’s 
policy of bringing back a 50p top rate 
of income tax. Given the leadership 
electoral system, there is an outside 
possibility that she might emerge as the 
‘compromise’ candidate able to attract 
support from all sections of the party. So 
long as she comes second in the ballot, 
which looks quite likely, she can then 
hope that the votes of the third-placed 
candidate transfer to her - pipping 
Burnham to the post. Not that this 
remotely makes Cooper a leftwinger, 
it goes without saying - she is a sinner 
who has not repented. 

If Corbyn fails to get the 35 
nominations he needs, we will have 
to continue listening to alternative 
rightwingers debating points of Blairite 
nuance and waffling interminably on 
about ‘aspiration’. Which is rather ironic 
in some ways, when you remember 
that the main explanation for Labour’s 
defeat is quite simple - Scotland. Were 
‘aspirational’ working class voters 
in Glasgow, Edinburgh and Dundee 
offended by talk of a mansion tax or 
a freeze in energy prices? Were they 
shocked by the idea of a 5 Op top rate 
of income tax? You must be kidding. 
People in part voted for the Scottish 
National Party because it was standing 
to the left of Labour on the question of 
austerity. 

It will be a tragedy if Labour 
members are left without a leftwing 
choice. At least Corbyn, for all his 
failings, represents the working class 
pole of the bourgeois workers’ party • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.newstatesman.com/politics/2015/05/list- 
mps-endorsements-labour-leadership-candidates. 

2. www.independent.co.uk/money/loans-credit/ 
crippling-pfi-deals-leave-britain-222bn-in- 
debt-10170214.html. 

3. www.telegraph.co.uk/news/politics/ 
labour/11626289/How-Labour-failed-the-John- 
Lewis-test.html. 

4. www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk-politics-32987365. 

5. www.momingstaronline.co.uk/a-1 e 16-CP- 
leader-argues-for-mass-movement-to-drive-out- 
the-Tories#.VWt_rM9Viko. 

6. To join as a member, affiliated supporter or 
registered supporter and hence be able to vote in 
the leadership elections. 

7. The Guardian May 26. 
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SCIENCE_ 

In service of humanity? 

Can robots and artificial intelligence be subordinated to human need? Yassamine Mather examines the issues 



Robot arms: not only manual jobs under threat 


T he word ‘robot’ (or robota - a 
term used by a Czech writer 
Karel Capek) means hard labour, 
servitude. But the reality is that the 
robots we are facing in our time are 
sometimes just software - we use the 
term ‘software robots’ in the industry 
- and sometimes they deal with the 
automation of parts of microsurgery, 
so we are no longer talking of hard 
labour as such. 

Although people define robots 
differently, there are estimated to 
be a couple of million industrial 
and household robots in the world, 
and every year around 200,000 new 
robots are sold. It is certainly true 
that in a number of monotonous, very 
repetitive and clearly defined jobs, the 
robot has taken over - car plants are a 
very good example of this. What has 
not happened, however, is what was 
predicted in the 1950s: a world where 
robots do everything or where robots 
with intelligence dominate humanity. 
Obviously we are nowhere near that. 
This does not mean that, given the 
speed with which computing science 
is progressing, at times exponentially, 
with technology and nano-technology 
advancing at a much faster rate than a 
decade ago, things cannot change very 
rapidly - I am not making predictions 
on such matters. 

There are a number of obstacles 
to robotic research, and in describing 
the technology I want to make 
sure that we also understand the 


politics, particularly as they apply 
to the limitations. The way in which 
research funding works has directed 
developments towards a very particular 
type of robot: in a capitalist society 
we do not develop robots because of 
human necessity: we develop robots 
where there is good funding and that 
is usually in the military, catering for 
the specific circumstances required 
by the aerospace industry. The 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (Nasa) has very good 
robots, for example. But robots are 
also employed in cases where there is 
absolute necessity, such as in a nuclear- 
contaminated disaster zone. 

As such, it is not surprising that in 
a capitalist society we have robots that 
can take scientific measurements on 
Mars controlled from Nasa on Earth, 
yet dustbins are still being collected 
by human beings. It is still cheaper to 
employ a person, even in advanced 
capitalist countries, to pick up dustbins 
and empty them, as opposed to using a 
robot. A robot can in theory do this - it 
is a very simple task, and I will explain 
why this is amongst the tasks that a 
robot can perform well - yet humans 
remain cheaper. 

There is also the issue of funding for 
research - most universities, with the 
exception of very few elite institutions, 
‘restructured’ their engineering science 
departments at the onset of the 
recession, so that they now do testing 
for big companies. So if you look at 


most UK universities there is very little 
in the way of innovative research going 
on. What has happened is that those big 
companies have closed down their own 
testing division - it is very cheap to 
get university staff and postgraduates 
doing this instead, imagining that they 
are doing research, while in reality it is 
just testing, or quality control. 

The other limitation is connected to 
what can be done in terms of recreating 
the human being’s five senses. As you 
can imagine, touch and smell are more 
difficult and they are a real challenge for 
computers to deal with. But also robots 
can typically be given two or three of 
these senses, but it is very difficult for 
them to cope with coordinating all five; 
this is a limitation that means that in 
some areas the dumbest human being 
is still well ahead of the most advanced 
robot. The issue of dexterity - the way 
we can use our fingers, for instance - is 
a challenge in any mechanised system 
despite the huge progress that has been 
made in the last 10 or 15 years. That 
applies particularly in terms of more 
detailed and intricate work, including 
within the household. 

One of the other challenges faced 
by scientists and engineers - a serious 
one that affects both robotics and 
artificial intelligence - is that medical 
science has still a lot to learn about 
how a human brain works. We know, 
using animal testing and various other 
means, exactly how an eye works. 
But our knowledge about the brain 


is less developed. Again, artificial 
intelligence is making huge progress 
in this field, but it is a challenge. 

Last but not least, competition, 
despite what capitalism says, does 
not help research. Competition 
means that companies refuse to share 
their research, while universities are 
market-oriented, with each department 
applying for a grant in opposition 
not only to the same department 
in a different university, but other 
departments in the same university. 
There is much duplication, with a lot of 
people reinventing the wheel, not just 
in robotics and artificial intelligence, 
but in every field. Basically, if our 
cumulative knowledge had been better 
gathered we would be further ahead. 

Limits 

Earlier I referred to assembly work, 
such as painting car doors. Nowadays 
the best robots arms operate with six 
axes. So whereas they used to be only 
capable of spraying one side of a car, 
they can now get around every angle 
to do the job. 

Such robots have developed from 
the very basic models that initially 
existed. In one of my first jobs in the 
National Engineering Laboratory, in 
conjunction with university grants, we 
were making robots that assembled 
an electric rotor. It was a challenge to 
develop a robot that could assemble 
all the parts of a rotor, finish it off and 
make it ready to go into another part 


of the factory. 

A robot works through following 
a series of instructions relating to 
how it moves, for example, when a 
number of sensors, or transducers, 
are used to stop it hitting obstacles, 
which could cause a huge amount of 
damage. Such sophisticated robots 
are very expensive to make, and it 
was essential to ensure that the robot 
arm would not inadvertently strike 
a worker, but also, for example, to 
ensure that, as it picked up a section 
of the rotor, it did not collide with 
the container carrying it. In that case 
everything would have spilled out, 
which would have cost more time than 
it saved. There are a complicated set 
of programs - languages - used in this 
kind of work. 

A more advanced type is a two¬ 
armed robot, where coordination of the 
two arms requires more complicated 
computer programs: one arm picks 
up various components - nuts, bolts, 
rotors, etc - moving them to the right 
location on a production belt, while the 
other arm waits, turns the components 
and places them in the right location 
in relation to the first arm. A video is 
available of a number of adults looking 
in utter amazement at what could be 
described as a reasonably simple task 
being performed by such a robot. 1 Yet 
such a task could be undertaken by a 
person who was not necessarily very 
bright and it would not be a challenge 
at all. 
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According to mass media, currently 
there are more domestic than industrial 
robots, and it is apparently fashionable 
to use then in the home, especially in 
the United States - robot pets perhaps. 
Joking aside, take the example of a lawn 
mower, which can be programmed to 
do the task in hand and is obviously 
a time-saving device. If you look at 
advertisements for existing robotic 
lawnmowers, you will see that they 
come with an instruction video. I have 
attempted to follow the instructions on 
one such video and found that it was so 
complicated that the average customer 
would surely give up hallway through 
and mow the lawn themselves. Given 
that the equipment cost £1,300 to 
buy, it would be cheaper to employ 
someone instead. What is more, this 
particular lawnmower seems to be 
accident-prone, and the customer has 
to add functions to program its scope, 
etc. If you press the wrong button the 
robot could veer off the wrong way 
and self-destruct. 

As new generations of robots are 
launched, such tasks will become easier. 
More advanced robotic lawnmowers 
are equipped with sensitive transducers 
and artificial vision, making them far 
more expensive. However, the more 
commonly used robotic lawnmowers 
deploy very basic means for the 
detection of obstacles and so on. In one 
example, 2 the customer has to create 
a perimeter around the garden using a 
wire which the robot is able to detect. 
But if the wire was not of the exact 
material used in the original design, 
the lawnmower would not recognise 
it and would go straight through 
the perimeter into your window! Or 
imagine a scenario when a child or 
pet is running around the garden and 
the lawnmower’s transducers have 
not been programmed to detect it. In 
other words, there are limits to such 
‘intelligence’. 

Given the lifespan of some of these 
types of equipment, it is difficult 
to see how they could take over 
most domestic tasks, free of human 
intervention. Of course, there will 
be further development of domestic 
robots, with the use of cheaper 
sensors, faster processor power and 
improvements in artificial vision. 
However, for most tasks I doubt they 
will be cheaper or more reliable than 
human beings in the foreseeable future. 
Current rates of pay for domestic 
labour are often below the minimum 
wage in most advanced capitalist 
countries and, given the current need 
to supervise domestic robots, it will 
take some time before robotic vacuum 
cleaners, lawnmowers, etc cause major 
job losses. 

When it comes to robotic toys, they 
should not be dismissed - some have 
been used for testing space projects 
by Nasa, for instance. So the pet robot 
industry (which is quite lucrative) 
can have its uses, although it mostly 
remains more of a gimmick for the 
rich. 

Employment 

Today’s mobile phones are actually 
a form of robot. Using Google Speak 
Now, you can ask any question and 
Google will answer you. However, 
the answer is only as accurate as the 
person who gave the information last. 
To give one example, in August 2014 
I asked my device who the president 
of Iraq was, and I was informed it 
was Nouri al-Maliki, who had been 
dismissed a few days earlier! The 
human beings who wrote the software 
to update the Google data with the 
latest news had made a mistake, as a 
result of which the correct information 
had not been added to the data bank. 

The reality is that a huge amount of 
data is stored by the likes of Google 
or Apple in the form of data lakes, or 
‘Glaciers’. Right now Google is not 
just buying every kind of software: it is 
buying hardware for the manufacture of 
robots. It is one of the most aggressive 
firms in terms of buying in the robotics 


industry. It is also investing in cutting- 
edge artificial intelligence companies 
- it recently bought up Deep Mind, 
which is considered to be one of the 
most advanced. But the traditional 
blue-collar worker is no longer the 
only person who might lose their job to 
a robot, to a computer, to automation. 
We all know the arguments about 
driverless trains, which in reality are 
semi-driverless - they need constant 
monitoring. 

Binningham University is currently 
attempting to develop a robot security 
guard - such jobs can be hazardous, 
after all. Security guard robots with 
three-dimensional vision need a level 
of mobility, allowing them to pass 
through the building concerned. At 
the end of the day we are talking of 
a moving camera capable of initiating 
a series of programmed actions in 
response to specific, well defined 
conditions (detecting a moving 
object, a broken door or windows), 
and initiating further action, such 
as automated telephone calls or 
automated locking of entrances/exits. 

There are a number of researchers 
who have looked at potential 
unemployment resulting from such 
developments, and in one study in the 
US it was calculated that in the 702 
occupations studied about half of them 
would be at risk in the next five to 10 
years. Carl Frey in Oxford has done 
extensive studies on this issue and he is 
predicting that 47% of existing US jobs 
are at risk. Everyone knows that the use 
of automated cash dispensers and self- 
service pay counters in supermarkets 
is constantly increasing, and many 
people have phone or computer apps 
allowing them to carry out financial 
transactions rather than going to the 
bank. 

There are also studies explaining 
how other white-collar jobs are at risk. 
For example, some basic legal work 
can be performed by machines/robots 
and the same is true of paralegal and 
other administrative jobs. Computing 
language goes along the lines of ‘If 
statement A, or process B or C, look 
for a Boolean combination of words in 
pages 1-410 of legal document X and 
use algorithm Z for legal exemption or 
addition.’ You can imagine how many 
mistakes such a programme can make 
and the possibilities for confusion. 
Having said that, I am not denying that 
a minimum of such para-legal work 
could be conducted this way. The Los 
Angeles Times created an algorithm 
that produced a short article whenever 
a small earthquake occurred. The 
robotic program had been programmed 
to react to reports of a quake and to 
automatically produce a short article. 

In Japan they seem very keen 
to leave their children in the care 
of robots - I am not quite sure why. 
There are pictures of happy Japanese 
families, complete with robot child¬ 
minder. Now, any mother who lets 
her child be held by a robot needs her 
brain examining. Robots are notorious 
for taking the wrong action, such as 
swinging around too quickly. 

A robot can perform a number of 
functions, but we should distinguish 
between ‘functions’ and ‘jobs’. A 
human being doing a job carries out 
a number of functions at the same 
time. For example, the assembly line 
mentioned earlier requires a number of 
distinct functions and because of this 
two robot arms are needed. In general 
many jobs are more complicated and 
beyond the current capabilities of 
robots - most can, at best, perform two 
or three functions simultaneously, as 
humans can. Mowing the lawn is a 
good example - while doing this, we 
use our ears to hear if anyone is at the 
door, we look to see if a child is in our 
way, and our brain might be engaged in 
a totally separate task. We do a number 
of diverse, parallel tasks at the same 
time, but this is beyond the capability 
of the robot. 

What robots excel in is precision, 
in being accurate, and it is in this 


way they should be used. Currently, 
there is extensive use of robots in 
surgery, where they help to perform 
operations on patients. Advances in 
laser surgery has increased the use of 
robots in the operating theatre. The 
cameras in the robot head are used 
for constant scanning - something the 
surgeon cannot do. The robot moves 
to the necessary position with great 
precision and then makes the incision, 
for example. None of this is done 
without humans, of course - there 
can be no surgery without surgeons. 
But a robot can eliminate the use of a 
shaking hand, or a human eye that may 
cut a couple of millimetres off target. 

The other area where automation has 
made quite a lot of progress (although 
not as much as people expected) is in 
aircraft. In fact most of the advances 
in recent years have been applied in 
military planes, but for passenger 
flights too there is automation in terms 
of take-off, taxiing, cruising, descent, 
approach and landing - the two most 
difficult and therefore useful areas 
being taxiing and take-off. But we are 
not talking of autopilot - the human 
pilot has not been replaced. At all times 
a human being is actually in charge, 
and another responsible adult has to 
be at the cockpit in case the pilot is 
injured or taken ill. 

However, there have been advances 
in this area and new research is 
concentrating on creating systems that 
will actually be autopilot. The idea is 
that if the plane is hijacked the door to 
the cabin locks, or if the pilot is ill, dies 
or leaves the cabin, then this device 
allows the plane to land. Yet we know 
this does not always work. 

Then there are drones, of course, 
which are in a way automated. But 
there are limitations to the use of this 
sophisticated, expensive, auto-guided 
system. In the case of the US military 
the cameras pick up satellite images 
of a gathering, which is interpreted 
by the automated system as a Taliban 
meeting; the drone is sent to blow up 
the gathering - which turns out to be 
a wedding party. No big problem for 
the United States airforce - it is just 
‘collateral damage’ and the event will 
not make the news. But if a civilian 
plane carrying 400 European or 
American passengers falls out of the 
sky and crashes, that will be a different 
story. In other words, automation on 
aircraft is employed extensively in 
drones and military planes, but is used 
with great caution in civilian air travel. 

Artificial 

intelligence 

Once we discuss vision and hearing, 
we understand the problems of 
artificial intelligence. In general a 
vision-guided robot is quite advanced 
because it has to perform a lot of 
complex tasks. It has to recognise 
various parts and components, and it 
has to understand what they mean for 
the task in hand. Usually a robot does 
not simply rely on its own ‘vision’ to 
guide its action: it relies on a whole 
set of other equipment to find what 
it is looking for. This complexity is 
important to grasp because, for all the 
talk of artificial vision and robots that 
can see, it is not quite as simple as that. 

A robot with a guided system tries 
to recreate a certain image. There is 
a level of image processing for the 
robot to understand the patterns it 
contains, and the robot can put the 
various shapes back together. But it 
has to recognise what it is looking for 
and it needs vision guidance. While a 
human would simply look at all the 
parts and recognise that, say, a triangle 
is needed, for the robot all the shapes 
must be exactly where it is expecting 
them to be - a millimetre out and they 
will be missed. So for all the computer¬ 
generated ability to recognise shapes, 
to understand what shapes are, this still 
has serious limitations. 

In terms of robots that can ‘listen’ 
and respond, we should remember 


there are those that read a lot of data 
in the fonn of plain text, find what is 
needed and display the results: Google 
and other search engines are example 
of such software robots. But ‘hearing’ 
is more of a problem. We, as humans, 
can hear four or five voices and 
distinguish between them and respond 
to various pieces of information. The 
robot is at an immediate disadvantage 
because the motor and electronics 
inside it are already making some 
noise. So the first thing you have to 
do is neutralise this sound, so that the 
robot is not confused. Then you have to 
give it instructions on how to interpret 
audio instructions and data. 

There is a video on YouTube of a 
lab where a man is teaching a robot 
to dance to music with different 
tempos and the robot learns to do it. 3 
The robot is listening to what he says, 
but also to the music, and this is a 
complication. Eventually the robot is 
able to distinguish between the man’s 
voice and the music, and it changes the 
tempo. But there is an 11-second delay, 
whereas for a human two-year-old the 
delay would be a fraction of this. The 
man enunciates the instructions very 
carefully, but even then the robot is 
confused and keeps asking him to 
repeat the command. 

All this shows the current limitations 
of an average robot in responding to 
voice instructions. Even though my 
mobile device can answer my question 
via Google search, robots have a lot 
of difficulty in coping with multiple 
commands, with multiple sounds. 

What does this mean for artificial 
intelligence? Sound and vision are 
used to teach robots to react to a 
given environment, but for humans it 
is not just what we see and hear that 
guides us. We also have memories of 
seeing the same sight, hearing the same 
sound, on previous occasions. There is 
a level of processing, of adaptation and 
learning over time, and our ability to 
efficiently use what we know already. 
All of these combine to determine 
our reaction to a phenomenon. In 
our brain there are neural networks 
holding interconnected data stores and 
accumulated knowledge. 

However, the brain is a very 
complex organ. It does not work in 
a simple, straightforward way, but 
relies on billions of neurons. That is 
the problem when it comes to robots. It 
is the lack of precise infonnation about 
how these neurons interact that makes 
developing artificial intelligence 
difficult - unlike, say, artificial vision. 
True, great progress is being made and 
the situation could change dramatically 
in a very short time. 

Currently there are different 
hypotheses about how our brain works. 
What we know from observation, from 
experience, from medical tests and 
so on is that some of the tasks that a 
teenager undertakes are objectively 
easier than those done by a two- 
year-old. What we lack is sufficient 
understanding of the cognitive science 
of the early years of a human. We know 
what we have taught the teenager, the 
knowledge and experience that allows 
him/her to read, write or whatever. But 
what we do not fully understand is how 
the two-year old has gained the kind of 
knowledge that makes her/him much 
more clever than most robots. 

Neural networks 

Of course, artificial intelligence is not 
about recreating human intelligence, 
at least not at this stage. It is about 
giving robots or automated devices 
the capability to understand their own 
conditions in a way a human would. 
But in this whole process the amount 
of knowledge we transfer to the robot 
or the automated device plays a crucial 
role in how that device would react, 
how it would work. 

First of all, there is the concept of 
‘fuzzy logic’. It is no longer in fashion 
as much as it was in the 1990s and 
early 2000s, but this refers to the 
science of getting the computer to 


distinguish between what is inherent in 
its understanding of, say, 0 and 1, and 
grey areas - areas that do not fit exactly. 
There is a vast array of software 
packages that allow the computer 
to do that. But the most advanced 
forms of artificial intelligence rely on 
neural networks. These are linked to 
an animal’s central nervous system, 
enabling it to understand, to compute 
an image, for instance, and then use 
its short-term or long-term memory to 
relate it to what has to be done. In this 
connection there are a lot of theories 
about how our brain works. Some 
experts say that our brains differ in 
relation to the speed with which their 
electrical signals are interpreted, that 
humans do not have different levels of 
intelligence, but it is the speed of short¬ 
term and long-tenn memory which is 
different. 

For artificial intelligence this is 
quite an important discovery, if it is 
true. But it is only a hypotheses at 
present: there is no proof. But if it is 
true that would make a lot of difference 
in getting AI to work. What we have 
to do is to find a way to observe the 
intricacies of human behaviour, and 
then convert those observations into 
instructions that a computer can 
understand. Here there has been a lot 
of development in commercial as well 
as open-source software - converting 
the observations we have of human 
responses to actions and reactions, 
and then adding this to the memory 
of the robot or the computer. This is 
a cumulative process. As the machine 
learns more information, it becomes 
more efficient, more reliable. 

And this takes me back to 
Google. Neural networks were 
a real challenge for science and 
engineering departments. How 
exactly do you replicate this mass of 
knowledge artificially? But in some 
ways Google is the world’s largest 
neural network. Every time you ask 
a question it memorises it and adds it 
to its knowledge base. Google is not 
buying up robotics companies because 
it thinks they are a good source of 
income, but because Google is learning 
from hardware robotics as well as 
software robotics, and it believes 
that by combining this knowledge it 
will go very far. Again, the speed of 
computers, the speed of processors will 
make a big difference. 

And Google is not the only neural 
network worldwide. A number of 
prestigious universities are now 
learning from Google and getting 
involved with other companies, with 
travel companies and so on, and trying 
to learn from big data information, 
gathered from the internet. Distributed 
computing and parallel processing 
allow us to make sense of huge 
databases. 

A human being’s understanding of 
a page of text is very high compared 
to that of a computer. A computer can 
‘read’ a page, but is perfectly capable 
of taking the wrong information from 
it. But if it can read a page one million 
or one billion times quicker than a 
human being - and that is what is 
happening with the new neural 
network processors - then its ability 
to correct its mistakes can also be 
enhanced. It is this that gives the 
defenders of artificial intelligence 
the optimism to predict miracles in 
the next 10 to 15 years. 

Will a computer be able to decipher 
information, to accumulate it and 
then to learn from that accumulated 
knowledge in the way a two-year- 
old does? That is the prospect which 
makes artificial intelligence quite 
interesting. All of this will change 
artificial intelligence and robotics, as 
well as the way we see human labour • 

yassamine.mathet@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.dualarmrobot.com/media.html. 

2. www.youtube.com/watch?v=7HRHMo_ZY3w. 

3. www.youtube.com/watch?v=QSszdZoyXTA. 
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ITALY 


Who will fill the vacuum? 

There is no viable radical left alternative, writes Toby Abse 



Silvio Berlusconi: saved from humiliation 


W hilst prime minister Matteo 
Renzi’s centre-left Partito 
Democratica (PD) has won in 
five out of the seven regions contested 
on Sunday May 31, the outcome of the 
regional elections represents a serious 
setback for the arrogant young premier. 

The unprecedented PD score of 40% 
in the European elections last year had 
raised the bar and made what in other 
circumstances might have seemed a 
reasonably satisfactory result, in which 
the PD averaged 25% across all the 
regions and remained the first party, 
seem completely inadequate. Only 
a PD win in six regions would have 
represented a clear victory, since it 
is universally acknowledged that 
the seventh, Veneto, is a stronghold 
of the right in general and the Lega 
Nord in particular - nobody would 
have expected the PD and its allies to 
win it even in the most favourable of 
circumstances. 

The capture of Campania (the region 
of which Naples is the capital) from the 
centre-right in no way compensated for 
the loss of Liguria (the region around 
Genoa) to a Forza Italia candidate, 
Giovanni Toti. The collapse in the PD’s 
vote in this largely industrial working 
class region was fairly dramatic. The 
PD candidate for regional president 
obtained 27.8% (and the PD party list 
got 25.6%), whilst five years earlier 
the PD’s Claudio Burlando had won 
with 52.1%. What made this defeat 
even more bitter for Renzi and his 
followers was the fact that a former PD 
member, Luca Pastorino, gained 9.4%. 
Pastorino is closely linked to Pippo 
Civati, the third-placed contender in 
the 2013 primary contest for the PD 
leadership, who himself resigned from 
the PD in early May, challenging the 
party from the left. 

And now the PD is blaming 
Pastorino and his supporters for 
the victory of Giovanni Toti, who 
scored 34.4% - if one assumes that 
all Pastorino’s vote share would 
have gone to PD’s Paita the outcome 
would have been reversed. As Paita 
put it in the immediate aftermath of 
her humiliation, “The cynical design 
of Cofferati, Civati, Pastore has 
been completely realised. They used 
our land as a shop window for their 
personal battles, for the attack on the 
PD and a government that enjoys wide 
consensus in the country.” 1 

Paita’s rival in the PD’s primary 
for the Ligurian presidency had been 
Sergio Cofferati, a longstanding 
member of the PD and its antecedents, 
going back to the days of the Partito 
Comunista Italiano. Cofferati is a 
former secretary of the CGIL trade 
union confederation, as well as a 
former mayor of Bologna, and had 
left the party shortly after his defeat 
by Renzi’s favoured candidate, after 
raising what seem very well founded 
claims that the Ligurian primary’s 
outcome had been decided by a 
substantial number of rightwingers 
with no previous connection with the 
PD registering to vote for Paita. 

One of the two lists supporting 
Pastorino, the Rete a Sinistra (with 
4.1%), had existed in Liguria prior 
to Cofferati, Civati and Pastorino 
leaving the PD, so it seems more 
than probable that some other more 
leftwing candidate would have stood 
against Paita in any event, although 
it must be acknowledged that the 
recent defections from the PD 
probably doubled the core vote of 
the radical left, whether or not they 
were actually the decisive factor in 
Toti’s victory over the PD. It remains 
to be seen whether this good score in 
Liguria will encourage others on the 
PD’s left wing to break with Renzi’s 


increasingly dogmatic neoliberalism, 
creating a viable national electoral 
alternative of a left social democratic 
type, as Nichi Vendola, the leader of 
Sinistra Ecologia e Liberta, currently 
hopes, or whether it will just intensify 
the internal disputes within the PD and 
push figures like fonner party leader 
Pierluigi Bersani into challenging 
Renzi’s leadership of the party with 
rather greater vigour and consistency 
than they have so far displayed. 

Forza Italia 

Toti’s presidential victory in Liguria 
has saved Silvio Berlusconi and his 
Forza Italia from humiliation, even if 
the party list in that region only got 
12.7%, compared with the regionalist 
Lega Nord’s very impressive 20.3%. 
The overall result in the seven regions 
placed Forza Italia fourth behind not 
only Beppe Grillo’s Movimento 
Cinque Stelle (Five Star Movement 
- M5S), with its 15.5%, but also the 
Lega Nord, which recorded 12.9%. 
Forza Italia’s 11.2% was heavily 
dependent on its vote in the southern 
region of Campania (17.8%) and 
the northern region of Liguria 
(12.7%); it scored less than 10% in 
Tuscany, Umbria and the Marche 
and only obtained 6% in the Veneto. 
Calculations by the Istituto Cattaneo 
show that in arithmetical terms it 
lost 67% of its 2013 general election 
vote and 46.9% of its 2014 European 
election vote in the seven regions. 

Whilst low turnout by Italian 
standards meant that abstention hit 
almost all the parties, it is hard to 
interpret the overall pattern as anything 
other than a gradual and probably 
irreversible decline. Berlusconi is well 
aware that his best days are behind him 
and a month or two ago he was probably 
contemplating abandoning active 
politics, even if in the end he threw 
himself into a fairly frantic round of 
rallies and television appearances in the 
last couple of weeks of campaigning. 
As his 79th birthday approaches in 
September, he shows increasing signs 
of age - having a fairly spectacular fall 
from a platform at one rally and going 
to the wrong eve-of-poll meeting in 
Arcore, the town close to his palatial 
Lombard residence, and endorsing the 
PD’s mayoral candidate by mistake. 

It is worth noting that there was a 
split in Forza Italia in the course of 
the election campaign with Raffaele 
Fitto, Berlusconi’s leading critic at 
the national level within Forza Italia 
over the last year or so, backing a 
different candidate from Berlusconi 


in the contest for Puglian regional 
president. The total vote for the 
dissident candidate, Francesco 
Schittulli (18.3%) was higher than that 
for Adriana Poli Bortone, the candidate 
backed by Forza Italia (14.4%), even 
if Forza Italia’s party list got 10.8% 
more than Fitto’s own list, Oltre con 
Fitto, with 9.3%. Needless to say, 
this split on the right meant that the 
PD’s presidential candidate, Michele 
Emiliano, had an easy victory with 
47.1% of the total. 

Fitto and some of his parliamentary 
followers have left Forza Italia and 
aligned themselves in the European 
parliament with David Cameron’s 
Conservatives. There may be further 
defections from Forza Italia’s 
parliamentary groups in both the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, 
but the Ligurian victory might dissuade 
some vacillating opportunists, waiting 
for the regional results before making 
up their minds to leave what they had 
thought was a sinking ship. 

The situation within Forza 
Italia is complicated by a degree of 
rapprochement between two sets of 
dissidents: those led by Fitto who 
had opposed the Patto del Nazareno 
(Renzi’s deal with Berlusconi that 
came to an end with the PD’s success 
in electing Sergio Mattarella to the 
Italian presidency); and those led 
by Denis Verdini, who fell out with 
Berlusconi precisely because he has 
abandoned the Patto and returned to a 
more oppositional stance. 2 Regardless 
of these self-proclaimed differences 
over political tactics and strategy, both 
Fitto and Verdini felt marginalised by 
Berlusconi’s increasing willingness 
in his months of relative political 
seclusion during the period of the 
community service order (which 
limited his movements) to listen to the 
‘magic circle’ around his companion, 
Francesca Pasquale, and her friend, 
Mariarosaria Rossi, who regard 
Giovanni Toti with more favour. 

The right 

Although the regional elections have 
left M5S as the second force in Italian 
politics, it ought to be emphasised that 
just as M5S’s score in the European 
elections of 2014 was lower than its 
2013 general election vote share, so 
this year’s regional total represents 
a further decline in both percentage 
and arithmetical terms. The Istituto 
Cattaneo calculations for M5S in the 
seven regions demonstrate that it has 
lost 59.8% of its general election vote 
and 40.4% of its European election 


total. Grillo and his supporters 
emphasise the fact that it has little 
previous experience of regional 
elections and that its presidential 
candidates came second in two of 
the seven regions (the Marche and 
Puglia), as well as the fact that its 
intransigent refusal to enter into 
electoral coalitions with other parties 
places it at a disadvantage in this type 
of contest, where most high-scoring 
presidential candidates are supported 
by more than one party or list. 

Whether or not some of these 
explanations should be dismissed as 
special pleading, it is clear that M5S 
is now an established part of the Italian 
political scene and shows no sign of 
fading away, as some commentators 
familiar with the rapid rise and fall 
of Uomo Qualunque in Italy in the 
late 1940s or Poujadism in France in 
the late 1950s thought it might. The 
decline of Berlusconi and the lack 
of any credible successor to him on 
the mainstream centre-right means 
that it can continue to harvest some 
of the votes that used to go to Forza 
Italia and other such parties, whilst 
its presence as an anti-establishment 
protest party with, despite the elderly 
Grillo, a relatively youthful image 
in terms of its parliamentary groups, 
places severe limits on the vote that 
the radical left in its present disarray 
can gain in competition with the PD, 
even if the Ligurian result indicates 
that a cohesive force to the left of the 
PD might do rather better. 3 

The one party that has clearly 
gained from the regional elections, 
even if it has only re-elected one 
regional president - Luca Zaia in the 
Veneto with 50.1% - on this occasion, 
is the racist Europhobic right of Matteo 
Salvini’s Lega Nord. Rather like the 
UK Independence Party in Britain, it 
has been able to capitalise on the two 
issues of Europe and immigration, 
although in the Italian case the two 
are not so directly linked, since the 
immigrants against which it stirs up 
hatred are for the most part those 
coming from outside the European 
Union, even if Salvini’s call for tractors 
to raze gypsy camps to the ground is 
sometimes aimed at migrants from 
Romania. 

Salvini went out of his way to 
show a complete lack of sympathy 
towards the tens of thousands of 
desperate refugees trying to cross the 
Mediterranean in the last month or 
two. Whilst the Italian government 
on occasions shows an eagerness to 
send a much larger number of migrants 


to other EU countries and complains 
about the burden the refugee crisis 
places on Italy, there is a reluctance 
to emulate Salvini’s racist rhetoric, at 
least at the national level - some PD 
mayors in the Veneto seem to have 
endorsed the views of the Lega. 

The Lega has now taken an 
explicitly anti-European stance, calling 
for a return to the lira and blaming 
all Italy’s economic problems on the 
European Union - an easy target, given 
Angela Merkel’s rigid insistence on 
deflationary austerity policies that 
worsen unemployment in all the 
southern European countries. Under 
Salvini the Lega has sought and 
obtained an alliance with Marine Le 
Pen’s Front National at the European 
level and has fonned alliances with 
various neo-fascist groups at home: 
apart from a joint demonstration with 
the notoriously violent, hard-line 
fascists of Casa Pound in Rome that I 
referred to in an earlier article, 4 there 
has been a willingness to ally with the 
Fratelli d’ltalia-Alleanza Nazionale, 
a rather more moderate electorally 
orientated set of neo-fascists who 
used to be inside Berlusconi’s Popolo 
della Liberta, but would not stomach 
the reversion to the Forza Italia label. 
In Tuscany the joint candidate of the 
Lega and Fratelli d’ltalia actually came 
second in the contest for the regional 
presidency with 20%. 

The Lega is the only serious force 
that has gained ground in the seven 
regions, both in terms of percentage 
and votes gained. The calculations of 
the Istituto Cattaneo show it obtained 
50% more votes than in the European 
elections of 2014 and 109.4% more 
than in the general election of 2013. 

Although the Italian economic 
statistics over the last two quarters 
are slightly more positive than for 
most of the period since the world 
crisis of 2007-08, by and large the 
working class and the petty bourgeois 
layers attracted by the Lega have not 
gained from this and the simplistic, 
false solutions offered by the Lega will 
continue to have a wide resonance, as 
long as the PD pursues an extreme 
neoliberal course 5 and the radical left 
fails to regroup into a credible, united 
force at the national level • 

Notes 

1. La Repubblica June 1 2015. 

2. Verdini is currently facing a variety of criminal 
charges arising from the collapse of his bank in 
rather mysterious circumstances and, whilst his 
parliamentary seat offers him some protection 
from any rapid trial, this was immensely enhanced 
by his role as a mediator between Renzi and 
Berlusconi - a role he assumed because as 

a very prominent Florentine he was already 
well acquainted with Renzi, Florence’s former 
mayor. Renzi doubtless has some sympathy 
for Verdini’s plight, since Renzi’s own father 
was tried for alleged fraudulent bankruptcy in 
connection with a business he had owned and 
subsequently acquitted of all wrongdoing. It must 
be emphasised that Verdini denies all wrongdoing 
both in relation to the bank’s collapse and the 
allegations of involvement with a group generally 
known as P3, since it supposedly replicated some 
of the practices of the notorious Masonic lodge, 

P2. 

3. The radical left did not stand under one clear 
nationwide label. The hard-line Trotskyist groups 
did even worse than the more amorphous cartels 
with names like L’Altra Puglia or Altre Marche- 
Sinistra Unita - names which made some rather 
coded reference to L’ Altra Europa con Tsipras 

in last year’s European elections and obtained 
results in the l%-4% range. Aurelio Fabiani, the 
candidate of Marco Ferrrando’s Partito Comunista 
dei Lavoratori for the Umbrian presidency, got 
0.5% and Michele Rizzi, the Partito d’Altemativa 
Comunista candidate for the Puglian presidency, 
got 0.3%. 

4. ‘Lega Nord and neo-fascism’ Weekly Worker 
March 5 2015. 

5. Whilst Renzi has repeatedly pleaded with 
Merkel for a less deflationary economic policy 
at the European level, showing some awareness 
of Italy’s real problems, at home he prefers to 
indulge in union-bashing, as not only the Jobs Act, 
but also the more recent conflict over the school 
system, demonstrates. 
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HOPI 


Islamism, Israel and imperialism 

Why is the Middle East in turmoil? Daniel Harvey reports on the day school organised by Hands Off 
the People of Iran 



Chaos continues to spread 


T he May 30 day school opened with 
a review of the general situation 
in the Middle East - taking in 
Islamic State, Yemen, Syria and Iraq, 
as well as the negotiations with Iran - 
introduced by Hopi chair Yassamine 
Mather. She was followed immediately 
by Mike Macnair of the CPGB, who 
looked at the inconsistencies of US 
strategy in the region. The afternoon 
session was led by Moshe Machover, 
who spoke in particular about the role 
of Israel in light of the proposed deal 
with Iran over its nuclear programme. 

Comrade Mather described the 
chaos of the Middle East. In Syria 
Islamic State and al Nusra together 
control over half of the country, causing 
minorities like Assyrian Christians to 
flee in large numbers, whilst at the 
same time the Assad government has 
been bombing heavily the civilian 
population inflicting high casualties. 

Iran has, of course, been strongly 
supporting Assad and has also been 
involved in the conflict in Yemen, 
where it is sending money and 
weapons to the Houthis. The Houthis 
are nominally Shia Muslims, but 
have religious differences that would 
mean they would almost certainly be 
persecuted if they lived in Iran. For the 
most part, said comrade Mather, the 
perspective from the point of view of 
the clerical regime looks quite good - it 
certainly has an ally in the shape of the 
Iraqi government. 

Comrade Mather argued that the 
effects of the Sykes-Picot agreement, 
which divided the region between 
Britain and France after World War 
I, are still being seen in the conflicts 
today - France still seems to consider 
itself to have a right to a say over Syria 
in some senses. But now the artificial 
divisions, which took no account of the 
religious and cultural make-up of the 
region, are unravelling. She said it was 
no surprise that Islamic ideology was 
filling the political vacuum - the left 


had been largely suppressed, having 
pursued a disastrous strategy in the 
1960s and 70s, with both the Iraqi and 
Syrian Communist Parties adopting 
pro-Ba’athist positions in line with 
Moscow’s foreign policy. 

At the same time, it is true that 
Islamism was directly favoured by 
western imperialism as a lesser evil 
during the cold war. She said that 
Hillary Clinton’s remarks to Congress, 
to the effect that al Qa’eda was largely 
created by the United States to counter 
Soviet forces in Afghanistan, were less 
revealing than they were surprising, in 
the sense that this is now so readily and 
openly admitted to be the case. 

In this light, she questioned how 
much it can be assumed that the US 
is really interested in fighting Islamic 
State. It seems more than a little 
puzzling that the Obama administration 
has done nothing to stop the flow of 
money going to them from the Gulf 
monarchies, when it was so meticulous 
in the sanctions it imposed on Iran, 
which have devastated the country’s 
economy. IS, but more so Al-Nusra, 
are not directly opposing imperialist 
interests at the moment, in that they 
are not singling out western targets or 
Israel at present - their main struggle 
is to depose Assad and fight other 
Muslims who follow different versions 
of Islam. 

Mike Macnair followed this with a 
wide-ranging discussion of US strategy 
in the Middle East - the whole of his 
speech is republished on pp 10-11, so 
I will not dwell on the details here. 
But he stressed that the overriding aim 
of US foreign policy is about global 
control rather than any interest in 
stability and it is this that has produced 
the chaos that is the Middle East. 

Israel 

In the third session Moshe Machover 
presented a number of important 
dates relating to Israel’s shift in 


policy in the last year. The first was 
December 2014, when prime minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu deliberately 
engineered a crisis in his own 
cabinet in order to ditch his allies, 
who were not in favour of ditching 
the bipartisanship in regard to the 
big two US parties. The second was 
the elections in March 2015, with 
an even more rightwing coalition 
being formed. The third was the 
warmongering speech he gave to the 
US Congress, also in March, in which 
he deliberately snubbed the Obama 
administration and Democrats who 
tried to approach him in an attempt to 
wreck the nuclear deal with Iran. 

The primary interest for Israel 
in comrade Machover’s opinion is 
maintaining itself as the primary ally of 
the US in the region. In fact he thought 
this status was in no way under threat 
- Israel makes a perfect ally because 
it cannot itself become a regional 
rival to the US not least due to its size 
(unlike Iran, Egypt or Turkey). There 
is, however, a two-way relationship 
between the US and Israel. He went 
on to cite a report from the Washington 
Research Institute in which their 
military-economic partnership has 
been laid out in detail. The report 
states that Israel, as a democracy, is 
one of the only countries in the region 
where the government is not going to 
be swept away in a popular revolution. 
The Hebrew population in Israel is also 
overwhelmingly in favour of close ties 
with Washington, which is not the case 
anywhere else in the region. 

He chided Ian Donovan, a former- 
member-turned-opponent of the 
CPGB, who was present, for seeing 
US policy as being driven by the 
‘Jewish-Zionist lobby’. But the lobby 
is a symptom of the real material basis 
for the alliance, not its cause. 

In the discussion, Ian Donovan 
made a series of points. He opened by 
saying that Comrade Machover was 


now at least willing to admit that there 
was an overrepresentation of Jews 
among American billionaires, whereas 
previously he had been told it was 
beyond the pale to point this out. He 
said the fact that Obama had to come 
out explicitly in favour of a united 
Jerusalem as the capital of the Israeli 
state showed the power of the ‘Jewish- 
Zionist lobby’. He stated that this 
lobby was in the vanguard of the ruling 
class in general - the Christian-Zionist 
lobby was less significant because it 
could not exist without Jews actually 
willing to colonise Palestine. Overall, 
he thought the left was trapped by post¬ 
holocaust guilt and that this had been 
the case since World War II. This made 
the left incapable of identifying the 
potency of Jewish influence driving 
imperialist policy 

Mike Macnair challenged Donovan 
over these views. He said it was just 
not true that the holocaust made any 
difference to the attitude towards Jews 
in the US - this was not something 
which emerged until the 1960s. After 
1948, Israel had primarily been an 
adjunct of French policy in the Middle 
East to oppose the British. It was not 
until 1966 that the US took over this 
relationship decisively. 

Jack Conrad challenged Donovan’s 
view about the overrepresentation of 
Jews in the US ruling class, by saying 
that it may true, but it was also true of the 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. The point 
is whether this overrepresentation had 
any relevance in determining what was 
in the interests of the capitalist class as a 
whole, which of course it could not. Ian 
Donovan then accused comrade Conrad 
of using Stalinist methods to smear him 
as an anti-Semite. He said it was clear 
that there were different tendencies in 
the ruling class, but the relationship 
with Israel was nevertheless unique. It 
may be true that Israel is described as 
an unsinkable aircraft carrier, but the 
same is true of the UK, but no other 


ally, even the UK, would be able to have 
their leader turn up and undermine a 
sitting president without some kind 
of nationalist reaction. This had to be 
explained he said. 

Lucy Parker of Platypus said she 
did not agree with Ian Donovan’s line 
of reasoning, which seemed to place 
the blame for imperialist reaction 
on a particular people/religion. But 
Gerry Downing of Socialist Fight 
defended Ian Donovan, saying 
there were serious questions to be 
answered around the Zionist lobby 
and that it would not do to dismiss 
attempts to analyse it as anti-Semitic. 
He also defended the idea of an anti¬ 
imperialist united front, stating that 
because Russia and China are not 
really imperialist powers like the west 
the left still had a responsibility to 
defend them. 

In his summing up, comrade 
Machover took Donovan to task over 
what he called “factual inexactitudes” 
relating to what Moshe has said in the 
past. He had never denied Jewish 
overrepresentation in the US ruling 
class, but he disagreed with Donovan’s 
stereotypical conclusions. He said it 
was not true that the left was overcome 
with “guilt about the holocaust” - 
except, that is, for one particular 
organisation in Britain perhaps: the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty. He 
reiterated that “unwarranted influence” 
on US policy, to use the formulation 
of Eisenhower, came not from Jewish 
capitalists, but from the military- 
industrial complex. He added that the 
simplistic approach of Gerry Downing 
in relation to imperialism needed to be 
seriously reassessed. 

Overall, despite the disappointing 
attendance, with many Hopi supporters 
unable to attend, the day school saw a 
series of fascinating debates, which 
helped deepen the understanding of 
those present of the complexities of 
the Middle East • 
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IMPERIALISM 



Hegemon in decline 


In his speech to the May 30, Hands Off the People of Iran day school, Mike Macnair looked at the 
inconsistencies of US strategy in the Middle East 


T here is a pretty clear conflict 
between the rhetoric of the United 
States and its actions in relation in 
particular to Islamic State (aka Daesh) 
and more generally in relation to its 
policy towards the Middle East. 

Take the May 14 statement issued 
by the recent meeting at Camp 
David between the US and the Gulf 
Cooperation Council, which the Saudi 
king perhaps boycotted - the king 
himself did not show up, although 
other senior officials did. 1 The Egyptian 
newspaper Al-Ahram tried to decode 
this very cryptic statement, but Marwan 
Bishara of A l Jazeera commented that 
paranoia is inappropriate - what is going 
on is just normal geopolitics. 2 

I thought it might be helpful to look 
superficially at recent commentary 
about US policy in the Middle 
East from ‘beltway’ Washington 
establishment NGOs, commentators, 
etc. For example, the Cato Institute 
is a rightwing libertarian group that 
generally advocates a ‘pull back’ 
policy - its stance is out of line with 
the general view, but it is a source of 
some useful information about what 
is being done. 3 Then there is Kenneth 
Pollack’s March 24 testimony to the 
Senate armed services committee, 
published by the Brookings Institute, 
for which he works, and which is much 
closer to that of the US foreign policy 
establishment. 4 Meanwhile, Samuel 
R Berger and others, writing for the 
Washington Institute for Near-East 
Policy (Winep), offer a markedly pro- 
Israeli orientation. 5 

An opposing line is offered by 
Chas W Freeman Jr, a former state 
department insider, who was ejected 
basically because he came to the 
(wrong-headed) conclusion that the pro- 
Israel lobby had motivated the invasion 
of Iraq and wrecked US policy in the 
Middle East. The lobby did succeed 
in persuading Congress in 2009 that 


Freeman was an unacceptable person 
to be appointed as chair of the National 
Intelligence Council. 6 

Then there is Israeli prime minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu’s comment that 
Iran is much more dangerous than 
Daesh. 7 This view is not just coming 
from Israel: it is fairly widely held in 
the US foreign policy establishment 
and the reason why is pretty clear - 
Daesh is a non-state actor, despite the 
fact it pretends to be a state. It is taking 
territory, but it cannot consistently hold 
onto that territory or take taxes from it. 
It is still essentially a guerrilla hit-and- 
run operation. Yes, it can seize oil and 
sell it, but that is not very different from 
the activities of a bandit raider who is 
able to hold ground for long enough to 
extract value from it. Daesh remains 
in fact logistically dependent on Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar, the Gulf states and the 
Gulf financial structures. 

So it is not senseless or a symptom 
of an obsession about a uniquely evil 
Iran to say that a functioning state, 
which is able to have policy debates, 
extract taxes, organise an army, and so 
on, is a more dangerous political actor 
than a guerrilla operation - even a very 
successful one - pretending to be a state. 

In relation to US policy there is the 
big debate over the Iran nuclear deal. 
It is still clear that there is a significant 
element among US policy actors who 
are currently advocating ‘no deal and a 
military strike against Iran’ - or at least 
‘no deal and further intensification of 
sanctions’. The real option is to oppose 
the deal and carry out a military, 
perhaps even nuclear, strike against 
Iran. Israeli defence minister Moshe 
Ya’alon recently threatened the use of 
nuclear weapons against Iran. 8 That 
is the real option, firstly, because it 
is reasonably clear that sanctions, 
if they have severely damaged the 
Iranian economy as a whole, have not 


significantly impeded the progress of 
Iranian enrichment projects. Secondly, 
if there is no deal, the incentives 
for Iran to pursue the acquisition 
of nuclear weaponry and delivery 
mechanism (even if this means simply 
buying them from Ukraine or Russia) 
become very intense. 

The question is whether currently 
for the US a strike against Iran is a real 
policy choice. It is not entirely clear 
whether this is the case, or whether 
it is something being said by senior 
Republicans to prevent president 
Barack Obama making a deal, with a 
view to getting a Republican president 
elected, who then makes a deal with 
Iran himself and takes the credit. This is 
what happened with Carter, Reagan and 
the Iranian hostage situation in 1979-80. 

Dysfunctionality 

Something worth thinking about 
here - and it appears in all the 
commentaries on Middle East policy 
- is the dysfunctionality of the US 
policy process. There is dysfunction 
in the US political system in the extent 
of the partisanship and corruption that 
prevails - the US political parties have a 
slave, not a ruler, mentality; or perhaps 
a child mentality, in the sense that 
they are not prepared to set limits on 
themselves: their actions suppose that 
someone else will take responsibility 
for the necessary decisions and 
compromises. They thus act as though 
they were in the process of descending 
towards civil war, like political actors 
in the late Roman republic, or like the 
US itself in the 1850s. Of course, they 
are not descending towards civil war, 
but they recognise no limits to what 
they can do to their political opponents 
(or US interests) for the sake of a small, 
short-term political advantage. 

A good starting point for the question 
of US strategic objectives is Freeman’s 
list of long-term US objectives in 


relation to the Middle East. In his March 
2015 speech he stated: 

Our objectives in the Middle East 
have not changed much over the 
course of the past half century or 
more. We have sought to: 

1. Gain acceptance and security for 
a Jewish homeland from the other 
states and peoples of the region. 

2. Ensure the uninterrupted 
availability of the region’s energy 
supplies to sustain global and US 
security and prosperity. 

I think this is code for something 
else, and I will return to it shortly. 
Nonetheless there is a truth about 
the relevance of the oil supply. He 
continues: 

3. Preserve our ability to transit the 
region, so as to be able to project 
power around the world. 

This is the corollary of the old 
British interest in the Suez Canal 
and the coaling station at Aden. 
This point comes from Freeman’s 
insider background: the US military 
have to overfly the Middle East very 
extensively, not just in connection 
with the region itself, but when doing 
anything in east, south and central 
Asia. Their fleet deployments in the 
Indian Ocean, in the South China Sea, 
etc, depend on their ability to transit 
the Middle East. This issue is a global 
military-strategic interest of the US. 
Freeman goes on: 

4. Prevent the rise of a regional 
hegemon or the deployment of 
weapons of mass destruction that 
might threaten any or all of these 
first three objectives. 

This is again code, the first part 
- “Prevent the rise of a regional 


hegemon” - being the fundamental 
point. The Israelis have weapons of 
mass destruction already deployed. 

5. Maximise profitable commerce. 

6. Promote stability, while 
enhancing respect for human rights 
and progress toward constitutional 
democracy. 9 

The last of these points is obviously 
rhetorical, and Freeman admits this 
later on in his speech: 

In practice, we have insisted on 
democratisation only in countries we 
have invaded or that were otherwise 
falling apart... When elections have 
yielded governments whose policies 
we oppose, we have not hesitated 
to conspire with their opponents to 
overthrow them. 

This comment is a token gesture on 
his part, but at least he is recognising 
in the fifth point that there is a genuine 
interest for US capital as such in selling 
things (mostly arms, it has to be said) in 
the Middle East. 

Freeman and all the other 
commentators recognise that in the 
present situation there is a striking 
failure to meet these objectives. The 
Brookings Institute, Winep and other 
commentators (not Cato) see a distinct 
independent objective, which is to re¬ 
establish a stable state system in the 
region. They are strongly Weberian 
in their training - and equally you can 
see that US undergraduates are made 
to read Thucydides, Machiavelli, Carl 
Schmitt, Leo Strauss and others. You 
can recognise such sources again and 
again in these commentaries. 

Geopolitics 

Obama is reported to have said that 
the US does not yet have a strategy in 
relation to Islamic State. That was a 
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few months ago - maybe it does now. 

As well as those advocating military 
action against Iran, however, there are 
now advocates of a turn to Turkey and 
Iran. They include Stephen Kinzer, 
who wrote the book Reset: Iran, Turkey 
and America s future in 2010. Kinzer 
argues that the US should completely 
reorient its policy, dump Israel, ditch 
the Saudis and treat Turkey and Iran as 
the developing hegemon powers and 
guarantors of peace in the region. It 
is not quite clear how these two are 
meant to fit together, given that Turkey 
and Iran have conflicting interests like 
everybody else. Then again, Israeli and 
Saudi Arabia have conflicting interests, 
but in practice have been allies for 
decades now. 

The underlying issue in is the 
apparent failure of US ostensible long¬ 
term policy objectives in relation to 
the region. What is certainly the case 
is that the US is not delivering order. 
But what it continues to deliver - and 
this perhaps explains the recent turns 
in policy - is control of the oil taps 
in relation to other powers, which has 
geostrategic significance (I will come 
back to this). 

There is a striking failure of all the 
current analysts to pay any attention to 
Hillary Clinton’s point about the US 
creating al Qa’eda (to fight the USSR). 
There is also a very striking silence 
from both Pollack and Freeman. Both 
Pollack and Freeman talk about “moral 
hazard” - a term often used in banking 
to describe the situation where banks 
can take risks, knowing they will be 
bailed out. Freeman argues that there 
is “moral hazard” in relation to the 
US policy towards Israel, where the 
latter’s awareness of the degree of US 
support it enjoys encourages it to take 
an ever more risky line. 

However, there is no recognition 
by these analysts that the US and 
International Monetary Fund create 
“moral hazard” in relation to private 
creditor interests. The loan funds of 
such interests are not allowed to go 
bust, but instead are nationalised and 
turned into IMF money, making it 
harder for the debtor state to default. 
We can see this particularly clearly in 
Greece, where the IMF and the EU 
have bailed out the German bankers 
who lent money to Greece to buy 
German arms and infrastructure 
materials in tied, corrupt loans. The 
same is true all across the Middle East. 

There is a consequence of this 
particular form of moral hazard of the 
financiers. The consequence is that it 
inherently destroys the legitimacy of 
the states and of any sort of projects 
of secularism and liberalism. This 
is the case so long as these projects 
remain tied to the idea that the creditor 
interests cannot have the value of their 
money cut. 

Hegel makes the point that 
burgerliche Gesellschaft - civil society 
- is not something for which anybody 
would be willing to die. 10 That is not 
strictly true, as bourgeois economy can 
be turned into an image of liberty, for 
which people can be willing to die, 11 
but this cannot happen if the liberal 
state which appeals to nationalism 
or secularism transparently turns 
into a tool of creditor interests. That 
destroys the possibility of building 
secular armies and we can see the 
result in Iraq: the secular army is 
not able to resist Daesh, but the Shia 
militias are. The fact is that - even in 
the depths of the consequences of its 
policy of IMF restructuring, of having 
destroyed through this policy the 
legitimacy of the various Arab states, 
of having destroyed the possibility of 
anything other than tribalism, religious 
fundamentalism, etc - high-level US 
analysts are not willing to recognise 
that creditors have to lose. In reality 
and in the long run, they will have 
to lose: if not by being made to take 
‘haircuts’ through the destruction of 
assets, then through rising nationalism 
or religious reaction, leading to the 
spread of war. 


Earlier I referred to Marwan 
Bishara of Al Jazeera saying that this 
is all just ordinary geopolitics, which 
is true. However, understanding such 
geopolitics requires that you grasp 
the fact that they are earthquake-like: 
there is a gradual shifting of the plates 
underlying it and then eventually the 
earthquake happens: a sudden shift in 
the real world. What are the underlying 
plate tectonics here? 

Russia, China, 
Europe 

The US is in relative decline, 
but remains the world hegemon. 
This relative decline is in a stage 
comparable to that of the United 
Kingdom in the 1850s (not the 
immediate run-up to World War I or 
the 1930s). Precisely because the US is 
the world hegemon, its policy towards 
the Middle East cannot be governed, 
as several of the US commentators I 
have referred to imagine it can be, by 
local concerns. It has to be governed 
by the concerns of the US in holding 
its global power. 

That is what drives US policy. It 
is not just about the Middle East: it is 
about Europe, it is about Russia and it 
is about China. Compare the history 
of the British empire, as described in 
Chris Clark’s book The sleepwalkers 
on the origins of World War I. British 
geopolitical interests - particularly the 
desire to keep Russia out of India - 
led to Britain entering into a deal with 
France and Russia in 1905-06 that 
produced the encircling of Germany. 
The British were not particularly 
interested in encircling Germany and 
thereby driving German policymakers 
towards an attempt to break out via 
pre-emptive war in 1914. They were 
interested in making a deal with Russia 
that would avert a perceived threat of 
an invasion of India. Similarly John 
Darwin’s book The empire project talks 
about the delicate balancing exercises 
which the UK had to carry out through 
the late 19th and early 20th century in 
order to keep its interests afloat with 
thin forces on the ground. Eventually 
the balancing act collapsed in 1940-41, 
when the Axis powers destroyed the 
military-strategic position of the UK, 
forcing it to make the deal handing 
global leadership to the US. 

Now consider global balancing 
today. Why are we talking about 
Bashar al-Assad and the crimes of his 
regime in Syria, when what exists in 
opposition to him has turned out to be 
Daesh and Jabhat Al-Nusra, while the 
secular opponents of the regime are 
unable to fight at all effectively? The 
answer is, it remains the case that as far 
as the US is concerned overthrowing 
the Assad regime is about the 
encirclement of Russia. US state 
actors read and take seriously Halford 
Mackinder’s geopolitics: “Who rules 
east Europe commands the heartland; 
who rules the heartland commands 
the world-island.” 12 It is essential 
according to this view to prevent the 
creation of a Eurasian axis of any sort, 
and so the encirclement of Russia is 
a perceived geostrategic interest of 
the United States, in particular in 
preventing Russia having naval access 
to the world ocean. Ideally they would 
get rid of St Petersburg; at least they 
have won the Baltic states to Nato. 

Their intention through the Maidan 
operation - and it was an operation 
rather than a mass, revolutionary 
working class movement - was to 
suppress Russian bases in Crimea. 
Through Georgia in 2008 they sought 
to suppress Russian naval bases in the 
eastern Black Sea. The object is to cut 
Russia off from the sea. It is this goal 
which has animated the decision to go 
with any sort of military resistance to 
the Assad regime, even if it is Daesh, in 
order to close down the Russian naval 
base in Syria. 

Pollack from the Brookings Institute 
suggests the US should make a deal 
with India and China in order get them 


to commit resources for maintaining 
stability in the Middle East. What is 
going on here? The explanation is 
straightforward: India and China are 
rapidly industrialising and they need 
access to oil - more than the US does. 
I think it is highly unlikely that the US 
would make any such deal, but control 
of the oil taps is being thought of by 
policy actors here as being a tool to limit 
the development of Chinese imperialism 
(which is rapidly developing). 

China is a bizarre example of a 
proto-imperialist power with a large 
Stalinist component to its economy, as 
well as a capitalist component, which 
is exporting capital on a large scale 
and creating relations of dependency 
between itself and certain countries 
in Latin America. China is also 
building naval bases in Sri Lanka and 
Pakistan, and conducting anti-piracy 
operations off Somalia. The question 
is, why is Pollack talking about a deal 
with India and China (which would 
essentially be a deal to lay off the costs 
of intervention in the Middle East onto 
those two countries)? The answer, of 
course, is that the US cannot return to 
full-scale military intervention without 
a deal with China. 

There is an ongoing dispute over 
the South China Sea, in which the US 
is supporting regional resistance to 
Chinese claims over the waters. At the 
same time the US objects to Chinese 
dredgers creating islands that China is 
using to press its claims to the South 
China Sea. 

The converse issue is the sea 
between China and Japan. Since 
1946 it has been the doctrine of US 
naval strategy that it is a fundamental 
interest of US defence that it should 
have unrestricted access to the Chinese 
coast. The Chinese state is regarded 
as a threat to the US because Chinese 
naval and shore development threatens 
the access of the US navy to the 
Chinese coast. The US has an interest 
in holding China in subordination and 
US Middle East policy relates to that. 

Thirdly there is Europe. If one was 
to talk about a real inter-imperialist 
rivalry - something equivalent to the 
rise of the US and Germany in the 
early 20th century - it would have to 
be the US in relation to a Germany and 
France who had got their act together. 
In reality India and China have such 
large peasant economies holding 
them back that they are incapable of 
being potential replacement world 
hegemons. A European Union led 
by an effective alliance between 
Germany and France is capable of 
being an effective alternative world 
hegemon. But to achieve this would 
require an equivalent to the American 
civil war of 1861-65, which broke US 
dependence on the UK, or the German 
wars of 1864-70, which created the 
German Second Empire as a unified 
nation-state. 

What is going on in relation to US 
policy on this front is now extremely 
obscure, although it concerns Britain 
in regards to the Middle East: the 
UK is on the verge of an in/out 
referendum on the EU and, perhaps 
more fundamentally, the British army 
failed in Basra and failed in Helmand; 
in response to which David Cameron, 
while clinging to Trident, is cutting 
military expenditure on a large scale. 

Hence, the historical relation that 
has existed since 1940 - whereby 
Britain is simultaneously the 
‘unsinkable aircraft carrier’ in Europe 
(and since 1972 a US agent in the EU to 
push forward EU expansion and block 
deepened integration) and the United 
States’ secondary power, conducting 
overseas operations on behalf of US 
interests - could come to an end. The 
decline in British military capability, 
and at the same time the willingness 
of the Tories to take this enormous risk 
with British EU membership, suggests 
the US may be in danger of returning to 
a situation where France and Germany 
are free to push for a more centralised 
Europe that would be more capable of 


acting as a rival to the US. Hence again 
the control of the oil taps becomes of 
even more geopolitical significance. 

Control 

The underlying point of US policy in 
the Middle East is control of the oil 
taps - but not in order to secure cheap 
oil for the US. It is the ability to move 
oil prices, to prevent others having 
access to this oil that is important to 
the US. The considerations that drive it 
are directly military rather than purely 
economic. We have electric cars, not 
electric tanks, and certainly not electric 
military aircraft. 

The control of the oil taps is about 
control of military capabilities in the 
sort of war that was fought in the 20th 
century. Maybe we will move away 
from those kinds of war. Perhaps 
‘improvised explosive devices’ (IEDs), 
showing the vulnerability of military 
ground vehicles, and Stinger missiles 
or whatever the Russian equivalent of 
the Stinger is, showing the vulnerability 
of aircraft (and the inordinate expense 
of the US’s ‘stealth’ aircraft), mean that 
we are going to return to the kind of 
war fought in 1914, because military 
vehicles are going to be too vulnerable. 
However, it would actually require a 
great power war to get out of the 
existing dynamics. 

To return to my argument, if it is 
negative control of the oil taps that is 
important to the US, it does make sense 
for the moment to keep Daesh in play. 
The US is concerned with preventing the 
emergence of a regional hegemon in the 
Middle East that could be counterposed 
to US interests. Contrary to those who 
are saying the Israeli tail is wagging 
the US dog, the US alliance with Israel 
does make sense, because there is no 
way Israel could ever dominate the 
Middle East simply because of its 
population - it is too small. It could 
not operate independently of and in 
rivalry with the US - apart from the 
fact that it receives, according to the 
Cato Institute, roughly $336 per head 
per year in direct US subventions. Israel 
received $2.38 billion of US foreign 
aid in 2008 - Ethiopia by contrast 
(which one might expect to receive aid 
to alleviate extreme poverty) received 
$456 million that year. 

Israel, then, is completely dependent 
on the US and it is in the interests of 
the US to be allied with Israel, because 
Israel cannot be independent of it. 
It is in the interests of the US to be 
concerned about the Islamic Republic 
of Iran precisely because it is a state and 
it could function as a regional hegemon. 
It is not impossible that Iran could be a 
local counter-hegemon which interferes 
with US interests. 

In conclusion, we are dealing with a 
failure of US foreign policy towards the 
Middle East in terms of its ostensible 
objectives - and disastrous results for 
the inhabitants of the region. We are not, 
however, dealing with failure in terms 
of the US’s underlying objective, which 
is geo-strategic control • 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called ‘parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are 
confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected 
to gag themselves in public. 
Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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What will 
happen after 
Sepp Blatter? 


Their corruption and ours 

Paul Demarty is shocked - shocked! - to discover financial impropriety at the top of world football 



United States shows it is in charge 


I n the second season of The wire, 
prickly and vindictive police 
lieutenant Stan Valchek is incensed 
to discover that he has been outbid on 
donations to his local church by the 
local stevedores’ union. He does what 
any prickly, vindictive cop would: uses 
political clout to start an investigation 
into the local, which results ultimately 
in disaster for everyone other than him. 

We find ourselves reminded of this 
little plotline by the current chaos 
engulfing world football’s governing 
body, Fifa, which has now claimed the 
career of its notorious president, Sepp 
Blatter; and the desperate attempts of 
the European football elite to strike a 
pious pose. Everyone has an opinion, 
from the English Football Association’s 
Greg Dyke to Uefa bureaucrat Michel 
Platini, sports ministers present (John 
Whittingdale) and past (David Mellor, 
still doing it in his Chelsea strip after 
all these years). 

As the scandal broke, all cried with 
one voice: we cannot go on like this! 
Fifa must clean up its act, or have its 
act cleaned up by force of law! And 
above all: Sepp Blatter must go! 

We shall leave aside the Dykes, 
Platinis and Mellors for the moment, 
and take this final opportunity to salute 
Teflon Sepp, who has been described 
somewhat unkindly as the “most 
successful non-homicidal dictator 
of the past century”': that success 
seemed to consist in greasing his 
way out of the sort of scandals in his 
immediate periphery that would sink 
any politician these days. 

This is a man who suggested that 
women footballers should wear tighter 
shorts to promote their sport, and 
advised gay fans thinking of travelling 
to the 2018 World Cup in Russia “not 
to engage in sexual activity”, both 
statements that, were they made by 
any worthy in the northern European 
football establishment, would brutally 
truncate their career. Corruption 
allegations circled Blatter like 
hungry seagulls for as long as we can 
remember. Yet he survived as president 
for almost two decades. 

Indeed, for all that the jig is up now, 
we must still admit there is something 
heroic about Blatter’s persistence. 
Two days before what was to be his 
inevitable coronation for a fifth term 
as Fifa president, the world was offered 
the spectacle of half his inner circle 
being carted out of a five-star hotel, to 
be extradited and face charges under 
the same laws that lock up mafia 
bosses. A shiver of excitement rippled 
through half the world: finally, finally, 
that man would get his due. 

Yet it did not happen immediately. 
you would have to arrest a lot more 
than 14 people to deny Blatter his re- 
election, which he duly got. (Perhaps 
if it were definitively proven that he 
was cloned from Adolf Hitler’s DNA 
by Satan himself, it might have gone 
to a meaningful second round.) The 
question was merely whether he would 
press ahead with the election, despite 
heavy manners from the ‘international 
community’ not to do so. In hindsight, 
there was only one answer to that 
question: Sepp Blatter would retain 
his crown as the least embarrassable 
man alive. 


In the end, even he could not ride 
this one out. With US jails filling up 
with extradited graspers, some of 
whom have already turned on Blatter, 
the danger remained that one of them 
would spill everything he knew, upon 
having the possibility of a 20-year 
stretch in one of America’s famously 
hospitable prisons waved in his face 
by a friendly FBI agent. Even before 
it got that far, it was alleged in US 
department of justice indictments that 
Blatter’s second in command, Fifa 
secretary general Jerome Valcke, had 
turned a blind eye to $ 10 million worth 
of bribes to secure the 2010 South 
Africa World Cup (though Valcke 
has not been indicted or charged with 
anything). 

At a press conference on June 2, 
Blatter finally resigned - but in a final 
one-fingered salute to his enemies, he 
intends to stay on as president until a 
special congress can be arranged to 
elect a successor, which could come 
as late as March 2016. 

Gang of thieves 

It should be obvious - and is obvious, 
to almost everyone who gives a damn 
about football - that all this is richly 
deserved. Corruption at the highest 
levels of Fifa is the worst kept secret 
in the world - even the Feds could 
work it out... eventually. The world’s 
most popular sport is governed by a 
gang of thieves and carpetbaggers 


so shameless they would not even 
fit in as Tory councillors. Now it is 
governed by 14 less, as a result of US 
indictments, and the top man himself, 
thanks to the fallout. May many more 
follow. 

And, ideally, may they follow from 
among the ranks of Blatter’s most 
directly interested detractors. We have 
come to this pass, ultimately, because 
of two fateful decisions half a decade 
ago: Fifa awarded the 2018 World 
Cup to Vladimir Putin, and the 2022 
tournament to the Qatari monarchy. 
The former decision was at the expense 
of Britain; and the latter the United 
States. 

Russia is a country with some 
footballing heritage and climatically 
suitable to a summer tournament, but 
Qatar is a different matter: its national 
team has never qualified for the World 
Cup, its largest football stadium prior 
to the award seated less than 30,000 
people and temperatures top 40 
degrees in summer. Taken together, 
the upcoming World Cups amounted 
to probable cause for two classes of 
troublemaker: British journalists and 
American prosecutors. 

The former, especially the BBC 
and The Sunday Times, have exposed 
various corrupt activities this decade: 
the latter put a scare into former 
Confederation of North, Central 
America and Caribbean Association 
Football secretary general Chuck 


Blazer over unpaid tax on $ 15 million 
of - ahem - ‘commissions’ received 
during his tenure. Blazer rolled over, 
and - it is rumoured - even wore a 
wire among his former colleagues 
at the 2012 Olympics. Blatter and 
his coterie tweaked the nose of the 
(prickly, vindictive) world policeman; 
thus, regrettably for them, the largely 
football-indifferent global hegemon 
began to take an interest. 

We may, more or less safely now, 
say that the votes for Russia and Qatar 
were delivered not on the merits of 
their respective bids alone. Yet have 
any of them been in recent decades? 
Blatter succeeded his mentor, Joao 
Havelange, as Fifa president, who 
was not convicted of corruption only 
because the authorities caught up with 
him and his ally, Ricardo Teixeira, after 
the statute of limitations kicked in. 
Corruption is Fifa’s essential feature. 
It bribes, therefore it is. 

We discover this now essentially 
because the inner circle of the Fifa 
executive committee were doing 
low business with the wrong people. 
Blatter built his power base primarily 
at the global periphery. His friends 
run football in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America - not Europe. By a no doubt 
miraculous coincidence, tranches of 
Fifa money appear in the local football 
economies in these regions, and in the 
pockets of their administrators. When 
the time came to re-elect Sepp, these 


people needed no persuasion. When it 
was suggested that they vote this way 
or the other on the matter of the World 
Cup, they remembered their friends. 

However, the hypocrisy of Europe’s 
football establishment is staggering in 
scale. These people wanted to unite 
behind a Jordanian prince as the 
pure-as-the-driven-snow alternative to 
Blatter. Michel Platini argued that, since 
Ali Bin al-Hussein was independently 
wealthy, he would not be tempted by 
bribes! The sudden enthusiasm for a 
Platini bid for president, meanwhile, 
is glorious: this former great has 
descended to the lowest form of 
bureaucratic mediocrity, was formerly 
Blatter’s anointed successor, and is in 
hock to the elite clubs of Europe. The 
likelihood of his being squeaky-clean 
is vanishingly slim. 

The same must be said of our 
own footballing authorities, who are 
allowing the domestic game to be 
strangled by finance capital; never 
mind the self-righteous ire of a 
Whittingdale, who joins a government 
presiding over a sell-off bonanza of 
school and community sports facilities. 
Between the two, elite football is 
turned into a playground for robber 
barons, while the ground for producing 
new players is rendered barren. 

In the end, the whole sorry saga 
is about the destructive effect of 
capitalism on sport. Fifa cannot 
possibly be clean: there is simply too 
much money riding on its success. 
Mass protests in advance of the last 
World Cup highlight what elite sport 
has come to - eye-watering sums were 
diverted from the public purse to pay 
for shiny new stadia, and thousands 
of the dispossessed evicted in slum 
clearances to make room for them. In 
Qatar, the stakes are even clearer, with 
virtually enslaved migrant workers 
routinely expiring in the desert heat 
in service to the national sporting ego. 

On these squalid foundations, the 
edifice of elite football is built: an 
increasingly bizarre phenomenon, 
too expensive to be treated officially 
as anything other than an art form, 
afflicted by a cultish obsession with 
‘genius’ players and ‘strong man’ 
managers. Only after the death of 
Fifa, and all the corrupt associations 
it gathers together, can football be 
returned to its authentically popular 
roots • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2015/ 
may/29/corruption-fifa-blatter. 
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